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THE WILSONS OF DUBUQUE’ 


By M. M. Horrman, Litt. D. 


Against the centuried sky line of Iowa’s history as a 
Territory and a State there loom up the silhouettes of various 
eminent persons who individually left their impress upon the 
slowly evolving organism of this western commonwealth. But 
probably no family—as a family—influenced the flow of 
stirring events of territorial and early statehood days more 
than did the Wilson brothers of that pristine period. 

Of the five Wilson brothers, two had no direct connection 
with Iowa: Peter, who resided in Washington, D. C., where 
he was an agent in the Treasury Department, and Samuel, 
who became a notable lawyer in California in the years before 
and immediately after the Civil War, and whom Edward H. 
Stiles rated as ‘‘the greatest land lawyer in that State, par- 
ticularly along the line of Spanish grants.’’ The three other 
brothers, Thomas 8., David S., and George, started on their 
road to renown with the establishment of the Iowa Territory. 
Lawyers, legislators, jurists, soldiers, educators, and editors 
they were—probably nowhere in Iowa’s history is there such 
a blending of distinguished performance in one family, and 
during this centennial year a glance at their careers will be as 
appropriate as it is interesting. 

The Wilson family home was in Steubenville, Ohio, and 
there the brothers were born, sons of Peter Miller and Frances 
Stokeley Pope Wilson. On the paternal side, the family name 
Mueller, anglicized Miller, was an inheritance from an 


1The sources from which the data in this article have been secured: Letters and 
materials in the possession of the Douglas Ryan family of Dubuque (Mrs. Douglas 
Ryan was a daughter of David S. Wilson); A. T. Andreas, [Illustrated Historical 
Atlas of the State of Iowa, 1875; Child’s Dubuque County History, 1880; F. T. Oldt, 
History of Dubuque County, 1911; E. H. Stiles, Recollections and Sketches of 
Notable Lawyers and Public Men of Early Iowa, 1916; L. D. Ingersoll, lowa and 
the Rebellion, 1866; J. Brigham, Iowa; Its History and Its Foremost Citizens, 
1915; Vol. I; The Annals of Iowa, 3rd Series, Vols. IV and X; B. F. Shambaugh, 
Fragments of the Debates of the Iowa Constitutional Conventions of 1844 and 1846; 
J. C. Parish, George Wallace Jones. 
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immigrant ancestor, Gottfried Mueller, a German who joined 
William Penn’s colony. Of Miller’s two sons, one was with 
Wolf at Quebec, and later, with the other son, served in the 
«American army in the Revolution. The Wilson brothers’ 
maternal grandfather was Thomas Stokeley, a native of 
Edenton, North Carolina, a captain of Pennsylvania troops 
in the Revolution, and an original settler of Steubenville, Ohio. 
Peter Miller Wilson died in 1827, and left a comparatively 
young widow with eight children, and she, with a determined 
spirit and little help from the estate of a wealthy father, 
brought up her children most creditably. 

Named after the maternal grandfather was Thomas Stokeley 
Wilson, born on October 13, 1813. A neighbor boy and school- 
mate was Edwin M. Stanton and as children they slept with 
their ‘‘heads resting together on the lap of the schoolmistress.’’ 
Stanton became the famed Secretary of War under Abraham 
Lincoln, and all his life remained a close friend of the Wilsons, 
especially of Thomas. The latter was graduated from Jeffer- 
son (now Jefferson and Lee) College of Pennsylvania in 1832, 
and after reading law commenced its practice in Steubenville 
in 1834. Two years later, in the fall of 1836, he travelled 
with his wife to Prairie du Chien where his brother George 
was an officer serving at Fort Crawford. As the last autumn 
steamboat had already left for the south, the young people 
put their baggage and themselves into a canoe, and thus were 
conveyed to Dubuque, stopping the first night at Cassville, 
Wisconsin, and arriving the second night at Dubuque. 

At the time young Thomas Wilson and his wife arrived 
on the western shore of the Mississippi there were but two 
counties in that vast area of Wisconsin Territory west of the 
river, Dubuque and Des Moines. Dubuque County included 
all the district running from, and embracing, Davenport on 
the south to the present Minneapolis, Minnesota, on the north. 
Thomas Wilson soon acquired a practice in Dubuque, which 
at that time claimed but three resident lawyers; one of his 
first cases was against Antoine Le Claire, the founder of 
Davenport, in regard to possession of a farm adjacent to that 
town. In 1837 the young lawyer was appointed prosecuting 
attorney of Dubuque County by Governor Dodge of Wisconsin 
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Territory, and at the same time was made by the court 
prosecuting attorney of Grant County (now in the State of 
Wisconsin and across the river from Dubuque). In the same 
year he was elected president of the board of trustees of the 
_ town of Dubuque, and in January of 1838 he was appointed 
by the Wisconsin territorial legislature as one of the three 
commissioners to settle the titles and claims to the Half-Breed 
Pract: 

Success and fame continued rapidly for the rising frontier 
lawyer, for early in 1838, when it became apparent that the 
Towa Territory was to be created, he was nominated against 
W. W. Chapman (concerning whom, see ANNALS or Lowa, 
April, 1938), for the office of Territorial Delegate to Congress 
by several mass meetings in the northern districts. Determin- 
ing to prosecute the campaign for this office by visiting the 
southern part of the Territory, Wilson engaged a passage 
on a steamboat bound for Burlington, but hardly had he 
placed fest on deck of the steamer when the boat-clerk 
showed him a copy of the Mossouwri Republican which con- 
tained the news that he had been appointed hy President 
Van Buren one of the three judges of the first Territorial 
Supreme Court of Iowa. Wilson then declined the nomination 
for Congress, cancelled his passage, and accepted the four 
year judicial appointment to the new Iowa court. 

Charles Mason of Burlington was at the same time ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and a little 
later Joseph Williams of Pennsylvania was selected for the 
remaining seat on that tribunal. Wilson’s and Mason’s com- 
missions took effect from the 3rd of July, 1838, as they were 
both residents of the newly created territory, but Williams did 
not arrive from Pennsylvania until much later. Wilson was 
continued in office later by renewals of his appointment by 
Presidents John Tyler and James K. Polk. Judge Wilson 
was the first of the three judges to exercise his functions; 
the first court ever held in Iowa after its territorial organiza- 
tion was held by him in September, 1838, in Prairie La Porte 
(Guttenberg today), Clayton County, in the northern judicial 
district which had been assigned to Wilson. Only twenty-five 
years of age at this time and many years the junior of his 
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two associates on the supreme bench, his youthful appearance 
was often the cause of amazement to those who came in official 
contact with him. Professor Theodore S. Parvin relates that . 
when he was in Burlington, the territorial capitol, in the 
summer of 1838, he was anxious, because he was secretary 
to the first governor, Robert Lucas, as well as because he had 
reached his majority, to be admitted to the bar. Justices 
Mason and Williams being absent, he accompanied Governor 
Uueas on his tour of inspection of the river towns to Dubuque, 
to be sworn in and admitted to practice by Judge Wilson. 
Meeting Wilson at the door of his home, Parvin mistook him 
for the son of what he presumed was an older judge, and 
he asked for his father. ‘‘I have no father,’’ exclaimed the 
embarrassed Wilson who immediately realized Parvin’s mis- 
take. ‘‘Could it be possible that this young man was one of 
the Supreme Judges!’’ wrote Parvin years later. When he 
left Dubuque he earried with him a certificate of admission 
‘“to practice in all courts of record in the Territory aforesaid,’’ 
which was written out and signed by ‘‘T. 8. Wilson, one of 
the associate judges of the Supreme Court in and for the 
Territory of Iowa,’’ there being then no printed blanks for 
that purpose. This original certificate, the first admission of 
an attorney in the Iowa Territory, has found a permanent 
lodgement in the Aldrich Collection in the State Historical 
Building at Des Moines. 

Peculiarly enough, one of the very first cases to come before 
the new Supreme Court was perhaps by all odds the most 
important in its connotations, and it was due to the juridical 
perspicacity of Judge Thomas Wilson that it was brought up 
before the high tribunal of the Territory. This case is the 
only striking precursor of the famous Dred Scott trial that is 
found on existing court records today. Ralph, a negro, 
brought from Missouri by his master to Dubuque to work 
in the mines there, was arrested as a fugitive slave because 
he had failed to make the payments which he had promised 
as the price of his freedom. A farmer, seeing the arrest, 
procured from Judge Wilson a writ of habeas corpus, and 
Ralph was brought into Dubuque for the trial. Wilson, upon 
examination of the facts, was so impressed with the import- 
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ance of the affair and its latent implications that he immedi- 
ately transferred the case directly to the Supreme Court of 
the Iowa Territory. The three Democratic judges freed Ralph, 
deciding ‘‘slave property cannot exist without slavery’’ and 
‘that the man who after the Missouri Compromise Act of 1820 
permitted his slave to become a resident here cannot exercise 
ownership over him in this [free] Territory.’”’ It was a 
momentous decision, overruled later by the Dred Scott 
decision, but finally vindicated in the Civil War by the 
American people. ; 

Judge Thomas Wilson continued his work on the Supreme 
Court with the same industry and the same soberness of 
judgment all through the eight years lowa remained a Ter- 
ritory. In 1846, when Jowa became the twenty-ninth state, 
he was continued on the bench, becoming a member of the 
first Supreme Court of the State of Iowa. From this he 
resigned in October of 1847, doffing his gloriously unspotted 
robes to begin again the private practice of law. 

His partners in his new law firm in Dubuque were two 
outstanding Iowa attorneys, the Hon. Platt Smith and his 
own brother, David 8. Wilson. One of the most important 
eases tried by Judge Wilson during this period was the one 
which was known as the Dubuque Claims Case, which became 
the most notable and momentous lawsuit in north-eastern 
Iowa history. The Chouteaus of St. Louis, a powerful and 
wealthy family and the legal heirs of Julien Dubuque, pressed 
their claims to large sections of land in the present Dubuque 
and Jackson counties, which if successful would have dis- 
possessed hundreds of farmers and city dwellers of their 
holdings, amounting to millions of dollars. The ease went 
through the federal courts and was even aired several times 
on the floors of both the Senate and House in Washington 
by the Missouri and Iowa members of the United States 
Congress. Finally, in 1853, under the title Chouteau vs Ma- 
loney, the suit came up before the United States Supreme 
Court. There Judge Thomas Wilson, defending the Iowa set- 
tlers in a suit which went back to the Spanish grants and 
Spanish laws of the previous century, crossed swords in a bril- 
liant legal duel with the celebrated Reverdy Johnson of Mary- 
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land. Wilson won the unanimous decision of the court. For 
his two years’ service in this most momentous suit, which in- 
eluded two winters’ sojourn in Washington, Wilson stated 
many years later at a bar banquet given in his honor in 
Dubuque on January 19, 1885, that he received the enormous 
fee of two hundred dollars! 

It was natural that a man of Thomas Wilson’s talent and 
ability should be sought out for high positions of trust. In 
December of 1846 he missed—by the narrow margin of two 
votes—being elected the first United States Senator from 
Iowa by the legislature at Iowa City. Immediately after 
retiring from the State Supreme Court the following year 
he threw himself into the senatorial fight, becoming a strong 
contender against George Wallace Jones. This commenced 
a long and bitter political feud between the two gentlemen 
who, surprisingly, were related by marriage, Wilson’s brother, 
Samuel of California, having married Jones’ niece. In Decem- 
ber, 1848, in the Democratic caucus Jones defeated Wilson 
by a single vote. But the Judge continued his pursuit of the 
senatorial toga. In the northern part of the state, and espe- 
cially in Dubuque, men joined one or another of the Demo- 
eratie factions of the then dominant party, and the powerful 
Wilson and Jones families and their friends and their news- 
papers were marshalled against one another even as the 
Montagues and Capulets in the days of yore. In 1853 Wilson 
was again Jones’ rival, and five years later the combat was on 
again, for the fourth time, fiercer than ever. But by the 
years 1858-59 the slavery question had split the Democratic 
party, and the combination of old time Whigs and new 
Republicans was now a majority in the state. Both Jones 
and Wilson received votes in the legislature, but James W. 
Grimes was elected as a Republican Senator from Iowa. 

Wilson’s judicial life, however, had in the meantime been 
resumed and he continued on in his distinguished career. 
In April of 1852 he was elected without opposition Judge of 
the District Court and later was twice re-elected. He held 
the first courts ever held in the counties of Clayton, Delaware, 
Jones, Allamakee, Winnishiek, Black Hawk, Bremer, Chicka- 
saw, Fayette. and Clinton. In November of 1852 he and 
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Judge J. J. Dyer opened and conducted what was probably 
the first law school in Iowa, the Dubuque Law School. A 
tuition fee of thirty dollars was charged for the five-months 
term which ended the following March, and which included 
general instructions, lectures, and moot courts. In November, 
1853, the school opened up for its second year with the tuition 
fee raised to forty dollars and with Judges Wilson and Dyer 
assisted by the Rev. Joshua Phelps as instructor. The school 
continued until 1855. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War came a period of 
pronounced change and clouded fortunes. Wilson was an 
anti-Lincoln Democrat, and together with Senators Dodge 
and Jones, and other prominent Democrats, was forced into 
temporary oblivion. He was defeated for re-election to the 
District bench in the fall of 1862 mainly by the soldiers’ vote. 
When his term expired he had had altogether more than 
twenty years of service as a judge. 

Again resuming his private practice he was still kept in the 
public gaze. In 1866 he was elected to the State Legislature 
and was re-elected in 1868. It was in this year that he was 
tendered the Democratic nomination for United States Sen- 
ator, but despite the lure of this honor he declined. His late 
vears he spent in the practice of his profession, never amass- 
ing wealth, but always remarkable for his ability, his industry, 
and his stellar virtue and honesty. At his death in Dubuque, 
which occurred on May 16, 189+, it was pointed out at the 
elaborate and imposing ceremonies held by the bar in his 
memory, that he had had a continuous service as lawyer and 
judge for a period of sixty years—from 1834 to 1894. Of all 
the great figures of the new Iowa Territory of 1838, the only 
one to survive him—and that, by two years—was his ancient 
political foe, General George W. Jones, also of Dubuque. 

David Stokeley Wilson, born on March 19, 1824, was more 
than ten years younger than Thomas. When he was six his 
father died and at, the age of fifteen, having completed his 
high school course, he left Steubenville to join his distin- 
guished brother in Dubuque, arriving in Iowa the year after 
its territorial inception, in 1839. He read law in the Judge’s 
offices for two years, and then, although only seventeen years 
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of age, he took over with Andrew Keesecker, the Miner’s 
Express, which was the successor of the first newspaper in 
Iowa, the Du Buque Visitor, started in 1836. David Wilson 
acted as editor and Keesecker as printer, and from 1841 to 
1845, when the Express was sold, the journalistic venture was 
a decided success both editorially and financially. 

Returning to the study of law with his brother, the younger 
Wilson, arriving at his majority in 1845, became a candidate 
for Dubuque’s seat in the lower house of the Iowa Legislature 
and was elected. He took an active oral and written part in 
the then pending question of the new State and its Constitu- 
tion. In an eloquent speech in Iowa City in which he advo- 
eated including most of what is now Minnesota within the 
confines of the proposed State of Iowa, he expressed a popular 
thought : ‘‘Who can set metes and bounds to the future glory 
of the young Lion of the west?’’ The outbreak of the Mexican 
War soon after this cut short his legislative career, for he 
accepted from Governor James Clarke of the Territory of Iowa 
a commission as lieutenant of volunteers, and with Captain 
Morgan, he raised a company of men who marched to Fort 
Atkinson on the Turkey River to relieve the regulars there 
for service in Mexico. During his service of two years on this 
military reservation he was busied in assisting the removal 
of the Winnebago tribes from Iowa to Long Prairie in the 
Minnesota Territory. 

Upon his return to Dubuque he was shortly admitted to 
practice as a counsellor-at-law and was almost immediately 
elected to the office of county prosecuting attorney, and this 
post he filled for two consecutive terms. The rising land prices 
in the West at this time drew him and some of his friends 
and relatives into business and speculation, but the great 
fortune which he acquired was wrecked in the general collapse 
of 1857. In the meantime, however, he had continued to 
develop his law practice, and in the same year in which he 
had lost his wealth, 1857, he was elected to the State Senate 
for a four year term. When Governor Kirkwood called the 
extra session of 1861 because of the outbreak of the Civil War, 
David Wilson was requested by the legislature to deliver an 
address on the right of a state to secede from the federal 
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Union. Up to this time a zealous Democrat with no sympathy 
for Lincoln’s attitude, he now in preparation of this address 
disagreed with the views of his brother, Judge Thomas Wilson, 
and became a ‘‘War Democrat,’’ entirely sympathetic with 
the cause of the Union. Wilson’s address became the great 
war-document of Iowa of that day. After he delivered the 
address a second time on May 23, 1861, before a great mass 
meeting of the people of Des Moines, the Iowa State Journal 
of Des Moines printed the oration in the form of a pamphlet 
of twenty-six pages and thousands of eopies of it were dis- 
tributed throughout Iowa. Even a hasty perusal of it today 
reveals the profound study Wilson had made of the messages 
and state papers of Washington, Jefferson, Monroe. and 
Jackson, of the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions, of the 
opinions of Clay and Webster and even of the leading 
Secessionist authorities of that day, and it further reveals 
the masterful manner in which he presented his eloquent 
arguments for the Union. 

David Wilson then began to translate his words into action. 
The loyalty of an Irish regiment that was then undergoing 
organization in Iowa was being challenged and attacked. 
Wilson, at the request of several leading citizens of Dubuque, 
departed for Washington where on his arrival he interviewed 
the old friend of the Wilson family, Secretary of War Stanton, 
and from him immediately obtained permission for the mus- 
tering of the Irish regiment into the United States service. 

Stanton then took occasion to offer Wilson, because of the 
latter’s experience during the Mexican War, a commission as 
colonel, and asked him to return to Iowa to raise a cavalry 
regiment for service in the South. Wilson’s law practice 
was highly lucrative at this time and his political future 
showed brilliant promise, but turning his back to everything 
except the War, he accepted the commission, and during 1862 
he worked zealously at raising and training a splendid body 
of soldiers, the Sixth Iowa Cavalry Regiment. The regimental 
rendezvous was near the city of Davenport, and among his 
officers Wilson had several former senatorial colleagues and 
a number of ‘‘War-Democrats’”’ of his own Union persuasion. 
Colonel Wilson was disappointed in his hopes of being sent 
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to the southern battle-front, for the Sioux Indian uprising 
with its bloody massacres had just occurred in Minnesota, 
and his regiment was ordered to Dakota. There he served 
during 1863 under General Alfred Sully and on September 3 
of that year he and his command took part in the ‘‘short, 
sharp and severe’’ battle of White Stone Hill. Several 
hundred Indians were killed or captured, Colonel Wilson’s 
fine horse, presented to him by the citizens of Dubuque, was 
shot under him, and Wilson was commended by General Sully 
for “‘bravery and cheerful obedience.’’ Later in the fall 
Colonel Wilson built Fort Sully on the Upper Missouri, and 
during the following winter and spring his command pro- 
tected the communications and settlers along the Missouri 
all the way to Sioux City, Iowa. This comparative inaction, 
however, and his deep disappointment at not being sent to the 
South caused Wilson to resign his commission and he returned 
to Dubuque in June, 1864. 

Shortly thereafter he left for California where he joined 
his talented brother, Samuel M. Wilson, in a law partnership 
in San Francisco. Two years later he crossed the continent 
to Washington, D. C., and was engaged there in practice 
before the federal courts for several years. Returning to 
Dubuque, he was appointed in June of 1872 Circuit Judge 
to fill an unexpired term, and two months later he was ap- 
pointed District Judge to fill another vacancy. In the fall of 
1874 he was elected by a large majority to the same judicial 
office and served with ability until January 1, 1879. Judge 
David Wilson was one of the most popular citizens of 
Dubuque, and in view of his retirement from the bench, the 
Dubuque bar late in 1878 broke one of its precedents and 
gave a splendid banquet in his honor. His brother, the old 
Supreme Court Justice, Thomas S. Wilson, presided, and 
Oliver P. Shiras, in a few years destined to be the brilliant 
United States Judge for Northern Iowa, delivered the con- 
gratulatory address. Judge David Wilson died in April, 1881. 

George Wilson, the eldest of the brothers, (born January 20, 
1809) was the first Wilson to come to the Upper Mississippi 
Valley, and the first one of them to set foot on Iowa soil— 
years before it became the Territory of Iowa. Educated in 
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the United States Military Academy at West Point, he was 
while there a classmate of Robert E. Lee, a schoolmate of 
Joseph E. Johnston and a roommate of Merewether Lewis 
Clark. Graduating from there in 1830 he was sent to Fort 
_ Crawford at Prairie du Chien on the Mississippi as a second 
lieutenant in the First Infantry. Part of his service there 
was during the hectic and exciting days of the Black Hawk 
War, and in the decisive battle of Bad Axe he commanded 
a company and took an active part. 

In the fall of 1832, after the signing of the Black Hawk 
Treaty, a number of settlers crossed the Mississippi River 
and took possession of the old Dubuque Mines. As this was 
a clear violation of the treaty, Lieut. Wilson was sent down 
to the Iowa mining country with a small detachment of 
soldiers to eject the invaders. Just as he at this period held 
the Dubuque soil with the sword against intruders, so did 
his brother, Judge Thomas S. Wilson, twenty years later, but 
with forensic word as his- weapon, hold the Dubuque soil 
intact before the United States Supreme Court against the 
claims of the Chouteau heirs. But as the wealth in the 
Dubuque hills constantly beckoned them on, more and more 
trespassers rushed in, and finally, during the winter, Lieut. 
Jefferson Davis marched down on the ice of the river the 
entire distance with re-enforeements to compel obedience. 
Lieut. Wilson believed in a kindly policy towards these 
pioneer Iowa settlers and may even have winked at the oper- 
ations of certain miners. At any rate the task seemed dis- 
tasteful to him and he obtained a three months’ furlough 
on April 1, 1833. His service at Prairie du Chien was so 
pleasant, however, that his alluring letters back to Steuhen- 
ville brought the other Wilsons to the West. 

While Lieut. Jefferson Davis was paying his addresses to 
Sarah Knox Taylor, the daughter of Col. Zachary Taylor, 
the commanding officer of Fort Crawford, Lieut. George 
Wilson was courting Miss Street, the daughter of General 
Joseph Montfort Street, agent for the Winnebago Indians. 
Miss Street and Miss Taylor were devoted friends. When 
Wilson married Miss Street in 1835, their attendants were 
Major Ethan Allen Hitchcock, grandnephew of Ethan Allen 
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of Ticonderoga fame, and Miss Taylor, and the officiating 
minister was the Rev. David Lowry, the superintendent of 
the government school for the Winnebagoes on the Yellow 
River in present upper Iowa. 

Resigning from the army at the end of 1837, Wilson 
became a candidate for a seat in the Wisconsin Territorial 
Legislature and was elected, partly by the help of the votes 
of former soldiers of Fort Crawford. In 1839 he and his 
family moved to Dubuque where he became Clerk of the 
United States Court under his brother, Judge Thomas S. 
Wilson, and at the same time operated a farm near the city. 
About 1841 he jomed his father-in-law, General Street, at 
the Sauk and Fox Agency on the Des Moines River near the 
present site of Ottumwa, and was placed in charge of the 
Indian Pattern Farm. It was during these years that George 
Wilson was the first Adjutant of the Militia of the Territory 
of Iowa. In 1849 when his old commander, Zachary Taylor, 
became President, he had hopes of being appointed Surveyor 
General of Iowa, but was given the office of Register of the 
Land Office at Fairfield. In 1851 he moved to Lexington, 
Missouri, to engage thenceforth in the business of banking. 

Although it was denied by one of his sons but affirmed by 
others of his family that he had enrolled himself in the army 
of the Confederacy during the Civil War, it is certain that 
the former Iowa adjutant’s military talents were employed 
in drilling and training troops. And as the war continued 
to rage in Missouri, he remained in the South but sent his 
family to Dubuque to live at the home of his brother, Judge 
David Wilson. While David Wilson was leading the Iowa 
eavalry in the defence of the Union, his nephew Joseph, 
George’s son, slipped away from the Wilson home in Dubuque 
and arrived safely in the South to fight actively in the cause 
of the Rebellion. 

George Wilson passed away at Lexington on March 3, 1880, 
and the sword which he carried through the Black Hawk War 
now rests in the Historical Department of Iowa in Des Moines. 

To Judge Thomas Wilson’s home in Dubuque the widowed 
mother from Steubenville came to reside in 1842. When 
Frances Stokeley Wilson died there in 1865 she had already 
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seen her great grandchildren growing up on Iowa soil. And 
today when any complete commemorative saga of Iowa’s 
territorial centennial is recited, the name of the Wilsons of 
Dubuque will find its honorable place among the mention of 
the distinguished builders of the commonwealth. 


TERRITORIAL NOTES 


Hint tro Emicrants.—The Milwaukee (Wisconsin) Senfi- 
nel cautions immigrants from the East to bring their own 
bank notes along with them, and not exchange them with the 
brokers for western funds. New - York & New England 
money is as good as gold throughout the west—10 or 20 per 
cent better than notes of chartered Banks of that region, and 
not to be compared with Wildeat. Our Friends will govern 
themselves accordingly —The New Yorker, New York, N. Y., 
June 16, 1838. : 


For Jowa.—The Cincinnati Union of the 4th, says that an 
agent is in that city from Europe, who reports that a company 
of Prussians, numbering about 30,000, is preparing to emi- 
erate to this country next spring, and that the location now 
fixed upon is Iowa.—The Davenport Gazette, November 27, 
1845. 


Fase BANK PLaTE.—A plate has been engraved in this 
city, purporting to be of the ‘‘Farmer’s and Mechanie Bank, 
Burlington, Wisconsin Territory !’’—There is no such Bank. 
Let the public be on their guard against taking these notes. 

We have just received information from the police that a 
Mr. James Brown from Wisconsin Territory, came to this city 
~and had plates engraved for $5, 10, 20, 50, and $100 bills, 
purporting to be of the Farmer’s and Mechanic Bank of Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin Territory. He has left the city and has 
taken with him bills to the amount otf $200,000. Let the public 
through the county look out.—N. Y. Herald, quoted in the 
Towa News, Dubuque, (lowa), Wisconsin Territory, February 
17, 1888. 
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BACKGROUND TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE TERRITORY OF IOWA 


By O. E. Kiincaman 


Joliet, an agent of the French government, and Marquette, 
a Jesuit missionary, were the first white men to look upon 


‘what is now Iowa. They descended the Wisconsin River and 


on June 17, 1673, entered the Mississippi nearly opposite the 
present site of McGregor. The Mississippi at that point is 
walled in ‘‘by picturesque bluffs, with lofty limestone escarp- 
ment, whose irregular outline looks like a succession of the 
ruined castles and towers of the Rhine.’’ They turned south- 
ward, ‘* floating leisurely along by day and resting at anchor in 
midstream at night.’’ A landing on Iowa soil was made near the 
mouth of the Des Moines River, where a meeting was held with 
a band of Indians, probably from the tribe known as Illinois. 

The next white men to visit Iowa were Frenchmen also. 
They were Michel Accau and his two companions, Antoine 
Augel and Father Louis Hennepin, who came to the Missis- 
sippi by way of the Illinois River, having started from the site 
ot Peoria on February 29, 1680, to explore the upper course of 
the Mississippi. High water and floating ice impeded their 
progress; it was the last of March before they passed beyond 
the northern boundary of Iowa. On their return voyage they 
descended the river to the mouth of the Wisconsin, ascended 
that stream to the portage which led to the Fox River, thence 
down the Fox to Green Bay and returned to Canada via the 
Great Lakes. 

The French could enter the Mississippi by two routes: the 
one just described; the other being by way of Lake Michigan, 
the Chicago River, and a portage into the headwaters of the 
Illinois. Trading with the Indians was profitable, and other 
Frenchmen went up and down the Mississippi along Iowa’s 
shore, giving names to many places. Thus the Des Moines 
River was named; a place of debarkation in what is now Gut- 
tenberg in Clayton County was named Prairie La Porte. 
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Across the river, almost opposite the mouth of the Wapsi- 
pinicon, is a slough through which in high water, the Missis- 
sippi overflowed in the Rock River a few miles to the east- 
ward. The French named this great slough ‘‘Marias d’ Osier’’ 
meaning the ‘‘Swamp of the Willows.’’ It still bears this 
name on the official maps of the river. 

By the treaty of 1763 which ended what is known in our 
history textbooks as the French and Indian War, France lost 
all her American possessions, save two small islands near New-_ 
foundland. England was given Canada as known then and 
what is now the United States as far west as the east bank of 
the Mississippi and south to what then was known as Florida. 
Spain secured Florida and all west of the Mississippi. 

In 1783 the Revolutionary War was terminated by a treaty 
of peace which gave the United States all the territory in 
America given to England by the treaty of 1763, outlined 
above, except Canada. 

Some of the thirteen original colonies had charters which 
gave them claims to that part of the United States lying west 
of the Alleghenies, north of the Ohio and extending to the 
east bank of the Mississippi. On May 11, 1786, the last of 
these claims was ceded to the federal government then operat- 
ing under the Articles of Confederation, thus establishing the 
public domain with the land titles resting in the government 
of the United States but with the right of Indian inhabitants 
thereon to occupancy until this right was extinquished by the 
federal government. The territory set up under this land ces- 
sion was known as the Northwest Territory. ; 

Four things grew out of these land cessions: a public 
domain, a land survey, an Indian policy, and most important 
of all, the right of the federal government to create States 
from the public domain and admit these States into the Union. 

The Land Ordinance of 1785 was enacted by the Continental 
Congress under the title, ‘An Ordinance for ascertaining the 
mode of disposing of lands in the Western territory,’’ which 
applied only to such land as had been ceded by the individual 
states to the United States, and which also had been purchased 
by the United States from the Indians claiming it. This ordin- 
ance provided for a system of land-survey, whereby ‘‘the sur- 
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veyors . . . shall proceed to divide the said territory into town- 
ships 6 miles square by lines running due north and south, and 
others crossing these at right angles, as near as may be.’’ It 
established a baseline and what is now known as a principal 
meridian; a system of numbering these surveyed townships 
was provided. The township itself was to be subdivided ‘‘into 
lots of one mile square or 640 acres,’’ which were to be num- 
bered from 1 to 36. This system, with modifications, was later 
applied to all public domain acquired by the federal govern- 
ment. It provided for ‘‘base-lines; boundaries carefully run, 
measured, and marked according to a uniform plan: the six- 
mile township and the section, maps and plats, deeds and 
records.’’ Later the law provided that the ‘‘section’’ should 
be subdivided into four equal divisions, known as ‘‘quarter- 
sections. ’’ 

Treaties were made with the Indians in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, which were later repudiated by them, because the In- 
dians did not wish to leave their lands. Wars with the In- 
dians kept down emigration, but the Indians were finally 
subdued and later deported, some tribes being sent into what 
is now Iowa. 

The pressure of population in this Northwest Territory and 
in Kentucky became so great that the free navigation of the 
Mississippi became imperative. Spain owned the west bank 
and controlled the mouth of: the river. On October 1, 1800. 
Spain ceded to France what was known as Louisiana, and cn 
April 30, 1803, France sold Louisiana to the United States 
for a little over $15,000,000. Thus the land of Iowa passed 
into the control of the United States. 

On the 20th of December, 1803, the United States took pos- 
session of the Louisiana Purchase by certain formalities at 
New Orleans. In the spring of the next year similar formali- 
ties were held at St. Louis, thus extinguishing all title to 
French and Spanish territory west of the Mississippi included 
in the Louisiana Purchase. 

The territory which is now known as Iowa was Indian coun- 
try at that time, and had in it the following tribes: Sauk and 
Foxes (the two tribes were a confederation), with their princi- 
pal villages near where Rock Island now stands in Ilionis, but 
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who claimed the southern half of the state as far west as the 
Missouri; the Iowa tribe along the Missouri River, but whe 
were moving eastward; and various bands of the Sioux held 
the balance of what is now our state. Although the Mas- 
countines in Iowa were few in number, the city and county of 
Muscatine are named for these Indians. 

At the time of the purchase of Louisiana in 1803, no definite 
information of the territory itself, except for that part which 
we now know as the state of Louisiana, was available. Thomas 
Jefferson, then President of the United States, decided that 
an exploring party should be sent up the Missouri River to 
obtain all the information possible. He selected Captain Meri- 
wether Lewis and Captain William Clark as joint com- 
manders, and assigned a company of forty-three men to them. rm 
He had carefully prepared his instructions for Lewis and 
Clark, one of which was ‘‘to explore the Missouri River and 
such principal streams of it, as to determine by its course and 
communications with the waters of the Pacifie Ocean, whether 
the Columbia, Oregon, Colorado, or any other river, may offer 
the most direct and practicable water-communication across 
the continent, for the purposes of commerce.”’ 

The men outfitted at St. Louis, leaving that harbor on May 
14, 1804. They were provided with two open boats, ‘‘one with 
7 oars, and one with 6, and a large keel boat’’ “with twenty-two 
oars. This boat was half-decked, fifty-five feet long. They 
depended upon oars for motive power, but made provision for 
hoisting a sail on the keel boat under favorable circumstances. 
On July 29, they were just south of the present site of Council 
Bluffs where they held a short conference with the Iowa In- 
dians. On August 3, they held a friendly council with six 
Indian chiefs from tribes on the west side of the Missouri; it 
was from this council that the city of Council Bluffs derives 
its name. The council itself, however, was held near some high 
hills on the Nebraska side some miles up the Missouri River. 
About the middle of August, they camped near the mouth of 
the Little Sioux River. On August 19, a young soldier, 
Sergeant Charles Floyd became seriously ill. He died the next 
day and was buried shortly thereafter on the east bank of the 
Missouri River, beg the first white man known to have been 
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buried on Towa soil. A large monument in Sioux City marks 
his last resting place. 

Another expedition to explore the recently acquired ter- 
ritory was sent up the Mississippi River under the command: 
ot Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike. He left St. Louis on August 
9, 1805, with twenty soldiers in a keel boat, seventy feet long. 
August 20 found them at the present site of the city of 
Keokuk. The river was here known as the ‘‘Rapids de 
Moines.’’ Pike says, ‘‘Our boat being large and moderately 
loaded we found great difficulty. The rapids eleven miles 
long, with successive shoals extending from shore to shore 
across the bed of the river. The channel, which is a bad one, 
is on the eastern side at the first two falls. It then passes 
under the edge of the third, crosses to the west side and 
ascends that side all the way to the Sac village. ... We were 
met [there] by William Ewing, agent of the United States re- 
siding at the Sae village to instruct the Indians in agri- 
eulture.’’ 

After passing the mouth of the Rock River he writes, ‘‘Ten 
miles up the Iowa river from its mouth is a village of the 
Towa Indians. From the Iowa to the Rock River we general- 
ly found beautiful prairie on the west side, and some plaecs 
very rich land covered with black walnut and hickory timber. 
A short distance above the mouth of the Rock River, we came 
to the great rapids of the Mississippi which extend up the 
river a distance of eighteen miles. These shoals are a con- 
tinuous chain of rocks reaching in some places from shore to 
shore. They afford much more water than the De Moines 
rapids, but the current is swifter, more difficult to ascend.’’ 

At the mouth of the Rock River he held a conference with 
the Sauk and Fox Indians who had large villages near by. He 
told them that they were under the control of the Great Father 
in Washington, and that in the future the Americans would 
furnish them with their necessary supplies. He gave them the 
American flag to raise, and told them to pull down the British 
flag, but the Indians suggested that both flags should fly be- 
eause ‘‘they wanted to have two fathers.’’ 

On August 31, he found ‘‘an encampment of Fox Indians 
on the west shore of the river which appeared to be an old 
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town. It is about ninety miles above Rock Island by the 
river.’’ 

On September 1 he held a conference with Julien Dubuque 
near the lead mines, and on September 4 a council was held 
with the Winnebago Indians on the west shore of the Missis- 
sippi River nearly opposite the mouth of the Wisconsin. The 
council was held on a high hill which is now locally known as 
Pike’s Peak. From there he continued northward on his ex- 
ploration and returned to St. Louis later. He made some 
recommendations to the federal government as to locations of 
forts, for since the Indians had been accustomed for many 
years to secure what they needed from British traders, it he- 
came necessary for the United States to take possession of this 
new purchase by military occupancy. Forts were established 
on the Mississippi River at what is now Fort Madison (1808) 
and Fort Shelby (1813) at Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin. 

The War of 1812-15 was fought in part of what is now the 
state of Iowa, or close to its borders. True, the history text- 
books do not speak of this: Attempts by the American mili- 
tary authorities at St. Louis to re-enforce and supply Ft. 
Shelby aroused the enmity of the Sauk and Fox Indians, and 
they joined the British. As a result there were two battles 
fought on the Mississippi River near Davenport. One re- 
sulted in the defeat of an American foree from St. Louis under 
the command of Lieutenant Campbell on an island which is 
now part of East Moline, Illinois. Most of the fighting was 
done by the Indians assisted by several Englishmen who had 
one cannon which was used effectively. Lieutenant Camp- 
bell is commemorated by a monument erected on the island 
which bears his name. Later an attempt was made by Major 
Zachary Taylor, later President of the United States, to 
ascend the river with troops and supplies, and again a battle 
was fought in the vicinity of Davenport. Taylor’s boats were 
landed on Credit Island, which is now a city park of Daven- 
port, where he was defeated by the Sauk and Fox Indians 
under Black Hawk, assisted by these same few Englishmen 
who had previously aided in the defeat of the Campbell, and 
the cannon. Fert Madison was abandoned also beeause of the 
Indian attacks. Some years ago the Daughters of the American 
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Revolution at Davenport placed a bronze marker deseribing 
the defeat of Zachary Taylor on a large granite boulder which 
is at the entrance to Credit Island park. 


The War of 1812-15 was concluded by the Treaty of Ghent, 
in which Great Britain secured to the Indians all their rights 
and possessicns which they had at the beginning of the war. 


PIONEER SETTLERS 

The states that were being made out of the old Northwest 
Territory were so rapidly settled that the state of Ohio was 
admitted to the Union in 1803, Indiana, 1816, Illinois, 1818, 
with waves of migration going into Michigan and what is now 
Wisconsin. The line of migration was definitely westward 
and could not be stopped by the Mississippi River. The fed- 
eral government as guardians of the Indians found it neces- 
sary to establish a chain of forts along the Mississippi for the 
express purpose of keeping the white settlers out of the In- 
dian territory lying north of the northern boundary of the 
state of Missouri and west of the Mississippi River. By this 
means also Indian warfare was kept toa minimum. The fol- 
lowing forts were established: Fort Edwards, 1815, Fort Arm- 
strong on Rock Island, 1816, Fort Crawford at Prairie du 
Chien, 1816 (Fort Shelby had been destroyed in the late war), 
and Fort Snelling in 1819 near the mouth of the Minnesota 
River. : 

Some settlers were on the west bank of the Mississippi River 
prior to the establishment of these forts. Louis Honore Tes- 
son (1799) settled on the present site of Montrose and is 
famed in history for having set out the first apple orchard in 
Iowa, but its site is no longer visible because the dam at Keo- 
kuk raised the waters of the Mississippi so high that the site of 
- the famous apple orchard is now submerged. 

Another early settler, Bazil Giard, sent a petition on Octo- 
ber 15, 1800, to Delassus, Governor of Upper Louisiana: 

Bazil Giard’s petition—To Charles Dehault Delassus, Lieutenant 
Colonel of the Spanish troops & Governor of Upper Louisiana and its 
dependencies, &¢, &. Humbly shows that your most obedient servant, the 
named Bazil Giard, subject of his Catholic Majesty, has since fifteen 


years, occupied a tract of land, situated about half a league from the 
river Mississippi, and has constructed buildings thereon, and made con- 
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siderable expenses to improve the said land—The petitioner, who has a 
wife and three children, humbly asks from ,your goodness the concession 
for the said land, according to the privileges granted to the faithful sub- 
jects of his Catholic Majesty; and your petitioner, respectfully requests 
‘that you will inform yourself from the Citizens of St. Louis as to his 
“Conduct and Character, since he became a subject of the King of Spain; 
and he hopes that said information will be such as to justify you in 
Granting his demand—and your petitioner shall feel it his duty, ever to 
pray for the preservation of your person. With all consideration and 
respect, your obedient servant. 


Prairie Du Chien, October 15th, 1800. 
BAZIL GIARD. 


Delassus answered faverably : 


Saint Louis of Lllinois, this 20th of November 1800—We Don Charles 
Dehault Delassus, Lieutenant Colonel of the armies of H. C. M. and 
Lieutenant Governor of the Western part of Illinois and dependencies 
&e—In virtue of the satisfactory reports to us made, as to the good con- 
duct of the petitioner, and his fidelity to the Spanish Government since 
he is settled upon the domain of H. C. M.—do grant his demands, in 
order that he may peacefully enjoy his property, as well himself as his 
heirs, until he apples for the concession to my lord the Intendant by 
handing to us his petition, wherein he shall specify the number of arpens 
of land, he is settied upon, in order that a regular title may be furnished 
him, similar to all those which are granted in the name of H. C. M. to 
his faithiul subjects——And moreover, we recommend to the said petition- 
er to help with all means in his power, the travellers who should pass at 
his house, as he has done hitherto—and to preserve a good understanding 
between, the Indian nations and our government, as well as to inform us 
with the greatest care of all the news which he shaJl gather, and which 
could affect the peace and property of our settlements. Done by us, in 
the Hall of our Government, tlie day and year as above—in faith whereof 
we have signed and affixed our seal. 

CHARLES D. DELASSUS. 


This grant that Giard received consisted of 6808% arpens, 
which, translated into our system of land measurement is 
equal to 5,760 acres. In 1808 this claim was eontested but was 
contirmed by the United States government on the condition 
that the Indian rights be extinguished. 

Julien Dubuque, on September 22, 1788, secured a conces- 
sion from the Fox Indians to mine lead on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Dubuque. Dubuque employed the Indian women 
and the old men to work in the mines from a Fox village near 
the site of the city, then known as the village of Kettle Chief ; 
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it had about 400 people, of which 100 were warriors. He also 
carried on an extensive business as a trader with the Indians. 
He had what may be ealled a ‘‘shadow of! a title’’ from the 
Spanish government, but it was not accepted by the United 
States when the United States assumed jurisdiction over the 
country. His death oceurred in 1810. He was buried on a 
bluff near the river, at the present time a beautiful monu- 
ment marks his last resting place. 

Colonel George Davenport likewise was an independent In- 
dian trader with headquarters on Rock Island, 1816, later sell- 
ing to the American Fur Company. Davenport also establish- 
ed a trading post on the Cedar River above the mouth of Rock 
Creek, which was continued until 1835. Many of the furs 
traded to George Davenport were from animals in this terri- 
tory caught chiefly by the Sauk and Foxes. The city of Dav- 
enport was named by Antoine Le Claire after Colonel George 
Davenport. 

The American Fur Company in 1808 had a trading post in 
what was then known as Flint Hills, now Burlington. The 
French trader, Le Moliere, established a trading post in 1820 
on the Iowa side of the river about six miles above Keokuk on 
the Des Moines River. 

In 1820 Dr. Samuel C. Muir, ‘‘a surgeon in the United 
States army, crossed the river and built a cabin where Keokuk 
now stands. He had married a beautiful and intelligent In- 
dian girl of the Sauk nation and their house was on a little 
Towa farm where the eabin stood.’’ Later the War depart- 
ment issued an order compelling the army officers of the 
frontier posts to abandon their Indian wives. Dr. Muir re- 
fused to obey this order and was forced out of the army. He 
died at his home on the banks of the Mississippi in 1832. 

In 1830 a trading post near Poweshick’s village was estab- 
lished on the Iowa River below the present site of Iowa City. 

Summing up, until 1833 it was unlawful for settlers to be in 
what is now Iowa, because the Indian titles to the land had not 

-been extinguished, and while the United States exercised 

jurisdiction over it, it was bound by its Indian policy to re- 
frain from selling any land therein until the Indian title had 
been extinguished. 
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Barty IowA INDIAN TREATIES 


As early as 1825 the federal government made an attempt 
ta check the war activities of the Sauk and Fox and the Sioux 
tribes in what is now northeastern Iowa. On August 19, 1825, 
‘the Indians made a treaty with the United States in which a 
boundary line was set up between these nations, which was to 
be ratified by a council that should be held with the Yancton 
band of the Sioux in 1826, and also with the Ottoes, for the 
purpose of ratification of this treaty, these tribes not being 
represented in the council of 1825. However, the council of 
1826 was never held. Since an imaginary line marking a 
boundary proved insufficient to keep these tribes from going 
to war, another council was held at Prairie du Chien on July 
15, 1830. The following tribes were represented: ‘‘Sauk and 
Fox, Medewakantan, Wahpetuka, Wahpeton, and Sisseton 
bands of the Sioux, Omaha, Iowa, Oto and Missouri.’’ 

At this council, the Sauk and Foxes agreed to cede and re- 
linqnish to the United States ‘‘forever’’ a tract of country 
twenty miles in width, and the Sioux agreed to cede and re- 
linquish to the United States ‘‘forever’’ a similar tract of 
land, these two tracts to adjoin each other, making a neutral 
country forty miles wide stretching from the Mississippi to the 
Des Moines River. 

The west end of the line dividing this forty mile strip into 
two equal parts (the northern part ceded by the Sioux and 
the southern part by the Sauk and Foxes), was on the east 
side of the Des Moines River at high water mark, probably in 
Section 19, Township 91, North, Range 28, East, near Dakota 
City in Humboldt County. The east end of this line ‘‘must 
have been near the middle of the west side of Township No. 
100, Range No. 3, on the east side of Iowa Township, Al- 
lamakee County.’’ ‘The significant fact of this treaty was not 
the cession of the lands on either side of the lines just men- 
tioned, but the power given to the President of the United 
States by wnich he had the right to assign and allot the lands 
ceded and relinquished ‘‘to the tribes now living thereon, or to 
such other tribes as the president may locate thereon for hunt- 
ing; and other purposes.’’ 
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In this same treaty all the Indians of this council ceded and 
relinquished te the United States all claims to what is now 
southeastern Iowa, the outline of which was described as 
follcws: 

The line began at the upper forks of the Demoine, thence passing the 
sources of the Little Sioux and the Floyd’s River, down Rock and Big 
Sioux rivers, thence down the Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas River, 
thence up along the western and northern boundary of Missouri, to the 
islands dividing the waters which flow into the Missouri and the Des 
Moines, thence northerly along said ridge to the source of the Boyer 
River, thence in a straight line to the place of beginning. 

Thus the Indian title-to most of western Iowa was ex- 
tinguished before the eastern Iowa lands were given up by the 
red men. The Chippewa, Ottawa and Pottawattomie tribes 
were moved from the western shores of Lake Michigan to a 
tract of about five million acres in the southwestern Iowa ces- 
sion, as a result of a council held in Chicago, September 27, 
1833. A council at Davenport on September 15, 1832, brought 
about the removal of the Winnebagos in 1840 from the Fox 
River in Green Bay territory in what is now Wisconsin to the 
west side of the Mississippi, in the neutral strip. The Black 
Hawk War was fought in 1832 and as a result, a council was 
held by the federal government on September 21, 1832, at 
what is now Davenport, with the Sauk and Foxes. General 
Winfield Scott of the army and Governor John Reynolds of 
Illionis represented the federal government. By Article [ of 
this treaty 

the confederated tribes of the Sacs and Foxes cede to the 
United States forever all the lands to which the said tribes have title or 
claim, (with the exception of the reservation hereinafter made) included 
within the following bounds to-wit: Beginning on the Mississippi 
river, at the point where the Sac and Fox Northern boundary line, as 
established by the second article of the treaty of Prairie du Chien, of 
the fifteenth of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty, strikes said 
river; then up said boundary line to a point fifty miles from the Mis- 
sissippi, measured on said line; thence, in a right line to the nearest 
point on the Red Cedar of the Ioway, forty miles from the Mississippi 
river; thence, in a right line to a point in the northern boundary of the 
State of Missouri, fifty miles, measured on said boundary, from the 
Mississippi river; thence, by the last mentioned boundary to the Mis- 
issippi river, and by the western shore of said river to the place of be- 


ginning.... 
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Art. IL. Out of the cession made in the preceding article, the United 
States agree to a reservation for the use of the said confederated tribes, 
of a tract of land containing four hundred square miles, to be laid off 
under the directions of the President of the United States, from the 
boundary line crossing the Ioway river, in such manner that nearly an 
equal portion of the reservation may be on both sides of said river, and 
extending downwards, so as to include Ke-o-kuk’s principal village on 
its right bank, which village is about twelve miles from the Mississippi 
river. 


The reservation in Article II quoted above was called 
“‘Keokuk’s Reservation.’’ ‘‘It was a traet-of land extending 
on either side of the Iowa River down to within less than ten 
miles of the Mississippi, about ten miles wide, and supposed 
to contain 400 square miles, about one-half on either side of 
the Iowa River.’’ The Government’s blue print ‘‘of this sur- 
vey (Keokuk’s Reserve) indicates the location of Keokuk’s 
principal village at the south end of this reservation; Wa- 
pello’s village, 8 or 10 miles farther up; and Poweshiek’s vil- 
lage near the upper end of the reservation.’’ Keokuk’s Re- 
serve was eventually ceded to the government by a treaty of 
September 28, 1836, ‘‘the Indians agreeing to remove by the 
first day of November.’’ 

Prior to 1832 the Sauk and Foxes ceded 119,000 acres for 
the use of half breeds belonging to their nations, called the 
Half Breed Tract, in Lee County. This tract lay between the 
Mississippi and Des Moines Rivers. 

Although title to the Indian lands was passing into the 
hands of the federal government, these lands were not open to 
settlement by the whites because Congress on March 3, 1807, 
passed an act which forbade anyone from settling upon any 
lands owned by the government until such lands had been 
surveyed. Nevertheless, settlements were being made in this 
area as soon as the treaty of 1832 was ratified. 


Civil law began really to operate in what is now Iowa when, 
by act of Congress, June 28, 1834, a large territory west of 
the Mississippi River was attached to the Territory of Michi- 
gan. The territory so attached is described as follows: all of 
North Dakota east of the Missouri and White Earth rivers, all 
of South Dakota east of the Missouri River, all of Minnesota 
west of the Mississippi River and all the present area of 
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Towa. Under Michigan’s regime a number of settlements were 
begun at various points on the Mississippi River. It must be 
remembered that the rivers were the highways at that time, 
and consequently early settlements were made along the 
navigable streams. 

Prairie La Porte, now Guttenberg, was founded on Decem- 
ber 4, 1839. The first permanent settlement at Dubuque was 
in 1835. Miners crossed the river at earlier dates and worked 
in the mines, but federal troops removed them each time. Bel- 
levue was platted in 1835 and established as a post office ix 
1836; Sabula was settled in 1836. Camanche dates from 1836; 
Lyons was platted in 1837, a ferry system was started there 
shortly thereafter. A permanent settlement in the spring of 
1836 was made at Elizabeth, now Prineeton. Davenport was 
laid out on a claim that had been filed in 1833. The town 
was platted in 1835. A town site company, of which Antoine 
Le Claire and George Davenport were members, laid out 
thirty-six blocks in the original plat. three of which were dedi- 
cated for publie use. One of these blocks is occupied today by 
the court house and the other two are playgrounds. Antoine 
Le Claire reserved a strip of land along the river bank for 
publie use. As a result the city of Davenport owns its levee 
on which a beautiful park is situated, as well as a large park- 
ing space, and rents to some industries. Farther down the 
river, Buffalo was platted in 1836, although Captain Ben- 
jamin Clark was a settler there in 1833. The first ferry in 
Scott County was owned by Captain Clark, the ferry running 
between Buffalo and Andalusia, Tlinois. 

Museatine, originally named Bloomington, was a trading 
post in 1833 and was permanently settled in the spring of 
1834, Fort Madison as a settlement began its existence in 1833. 
The first log cabin in Keokuk, as already been mentioned, be- 
longed to Dr. Muir, who built it in 1820. The town itself 
was laid out in 1837. 

THE ORGANIZATION OF Civiu GOVERNMENT 

The legislative council of the Territory of Michigan passed 
a statute, approved September 6, 1834, that created a system 
of local government on the west side of the Mississippi River. 
The law was as follows: 
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Section 1. Be it enacted by the Legislative Council of the Territory 
of Michigan, That all that district of country which was attached to the 
Territory of Michigan, by the act of Congress entitled ‘‘An act to attach 
the territory of the United States west of the Mississippi river and north 
of the State of Missouri to the Territory of Michigan,’’ approved June 
twenty-eight, eighteen hundred and thirty-four, and to which the Indian 
title has been extinguished, which is situated to the north of a line to be 
drawn due west from the lower end of Rock Island to Missouri river, 
shall constitute a county, and be called Dubuque; the said county shall 
constitute a township, which shall be called Julien; the seat of justice 
shall be established at the village of Dubuque until the same shall be 
changed by the judges of the county court of said county. 

Section 2. All that part of the district aforesaid, which was attached 
as aforesaid to the Territory of Michigan, and which is situated south 
of the said line to be drawn west from the lower end of Rock Island, 
shall constitute a county, and be called Demoine; the said county shall 
constitute a township, and be called Flint Hill; the seat of justice of 
said county shall be in such a place therein as shall ee designated by 
the judges of the county court of said county. 

Section 3 established a county court in each of these two 
cowties. Section 4 is as follows: 

All laws now in force in the county of Iowa, not locally inapplicable, 
shall be and hereby are extended to the countiey of Dubuque and De- 
moine, and shall be in force therein. 

Section 5 provided for an election of township officers in 
these two townships: 

All elections in the county of Dubuque shall be held at the following 
places, to wit: at Lorimier’s store in the village of Dubuque, and at 
Gehon’s stcre in the village of Peru, at the dwelling house now occupied 
by Hosea T. Camp, near the head of Cat Fish ereek, and at Lore’s 
dwelling house on the Mukkoketta. Elections in the county of Demoine 
shall be held at the seat of justice of said county. 

Inasmuch as the laws of the county of Iowa were extended 
to these counties on the west bank of the Mississippi River by 
Section 4 and also by Section 6, it is necesary to know what 
the county of Iowa was at that time. The county of Iowa was 
established by the legislative council of the Territory of Michi- 
gan, by legislation approved October 9, 1829. Section 1 of 
that act is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Legislative Councit of the Territory of Michiaan, 
That from and after the first day of January next ensuing, all that part 
of the county of Crawford to which the Indian title has been extin- 
guished, and embraced within the following boundaries, namely, begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Ouisconsin River, and following the course of 
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the same, so as to include all the islands in said river, to the portage 
between the said Ouisconsin and the Fox River, thence east until it in- 
tersects the line between the counties of Brown and Crawford, as estab- 
lished by the proclamation of the Governor of this Territory, bearing 
date the twenty-sixth day of October, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighteen, thence south with said line to the northern boundary of Illinois, 
_ thence west with said boundary to the Mississippi River, thence up said 

river, with the boundary of this Territory, to the place of beginning, 
shall form a county, to be called the county of Iowa. 

Michigan Territory had jurisdiction of the west bank of 
the river for approximately two years, or until Wisconsin 
Territory was organized in 1836 and given jurisdiction of all 
lands in what is now Wisconsin, all of Minnesota, all that 
part of North Dakota lying east of the White Earth River 
and the Missouri River, and everything that is now Iowa. 

The first legislation of the Wisconsin Assembly divided 
old Demoines County (in this legislation Des Moines is spelled 
Demoines), into the following counties: Lee, Van Buren, 
Henry, Louisa, Musquitine, Cook, and the present Des Moines 
County. The western boundary line of each of these counties 
except Lee was fixed at the ‘‘Indian boundary line,’’ as civil 
government could not extend into territory where the Indian 
title to the Jand had not been extinguished. 

It appears that the old county of Demoine had accumulated 
some debts, for Section 10 of this act provides: 

And be it further enacted, That the proper authority of the several 
counties hereby established, so soon as the said counties shall become 
organized, shall liquidate and pay so much of the debt now due and 
unpaid by the present county of Demoines, as may be their legal and 
equitable proportion of the same, according to the assessment value of 
the taxable property which shall be made therein. 

This legislation was approved December 7, 1836. On De- 
eember 21, 1837, the legislation was approved which divided 
the old county of Du Buque and established boundaries for the 
following counties: Clayton, Fayette, Delaware, Buchanan, 
Jackson, Jones, Linn, Benton, Clinton, Cedar, Johnson, Keo- 
kuk, and the present county of Dubuque. The counties of 
Johnson and Keokuk were temporarily attached to and con- 
sidered a part of the county of Cedar for administrative pur- 
poses. Clinton was attached to Scott in a similar manner. 
The counties of Jones, Linn and Benton were attached to 
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Jackson County for temporary purposes, while the counties 
of Delaware and Buchanan were attached to Du Buque Coun- 
ty for temporary purposes. Fayette was similarly attached 
to Clayton. 


These statutes organizing these new counties out of the old 
counties of Demoine and Du Buque also provided legislation 
for the selection of county seats in several of these counties, 
as well as providing that as soon as these counties should be- 
come organized, they should pay ‘‘so much of the debt now 
due and unpaid by the present county of Du Buque, as may 
be their legal and equitable proportion of the same according 
to the assessment value of the taxable property which shall 
be made therein.”’ 


Lanp SURVEY 


Reference is here made to two things previously mentioned: 
the necessity of surveying public lands in order that the set- 
tlers might definitely locate land; and the Land Ordinance 
of 1785, which provided for land surveys. 

The base line for all lands in Iowa is known as the National 
Base Line; it extends from a point on the Mississippi River 
due west through Little Rock, Arkansas. From this National 
Base Line lines were surveyed north from points on the base 
line. six miles apart. These were meridian lines and were 
intersected by lines running east and west from some prin- 
cipal meridian set out in the national survey scheme. ‘These 
east and west lines intersected the north and south lines at 
right angles so that they enclosed an area known as a town- 
ship, which was, presumably, six miles square. 

In designating a given township in this land survey system, 
the number of the township is ascertained by counting the 
townships from the base line to and including the certain 
township under question. All townships along the base line 
are townsnips No. 1. The sixty-seventh township north from 
said base line would be Township 67, North. Thus, there are 
a number of townships that are designated 67, North. In 
order to designate a particular township 67, North, it would be 
necessary to ascertain its position east or west, as the case may 
be, from some principal meridian. 
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THE FIFTH PRINCIPAL MERIDIAN (NOW IN) IOWA 
(A) A portion of the Black Hawk Purchase, 1832; surveyed 1836-37. 
(B) A portion of the Second Purchase, 1837; surveyed 1838. 
(C) The New Purchase, 1842; surveyed 1843-53. 
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The principal meridian selected for Iowa is known as the 
Fifth Principal Meridian in the land survey scheme, and all 
townships are designated by range numbers as east or west 
of the Fifth Principal Meridian. Most of the land lying east 
of the Fifth Principal Meridian is, of course, in Scott and 
Jackson counties, although there is some in Dubuque. The 
first township lying on the west side of the Fifth Principal 
Meridian is designated by a range number, as Range 1, West. 
The legal description of township 67 adjoining the Fifth 
Principal Meridian would be Township 67, North, Range 1,< 
West of the Fifth Principal Meridian. This means that it is 
the sixty-seventh township north of the National Base Line, 
and adjoins the Fifth Principal Meridian on the west. All 
the southern tier of townships in the state of Iowa extending 
along the southern boundary of the state from the Des Moines 
River west, are Township 67, North. The southernmost town- 
ship in the state is Township 65, being in the extreme south- 
eastern corner of Lee County. 

Ail the townships along the northern border of the state 
are townships 100. Thus, by a township number north, and 
a range number east, or west, as the case may be, it is easy 
to ascertain the location of any given piece of land, as far as 
the township is concerned. 

It must be borne in mind that this township is known as a 
congressional township, and has nothing whatever to do with 
the township which is organized for political purposes and 
which bears a name. Each township is further subdivided 
into thirty-six square miles, each square mile bearing a num- 
ber. These numbers run consecutively from 1 to 36, number- 
ing back and forth across the township, starting in the north- 
east corner. Thus, Section No. 1 is in the northeast corner, 
and Section No. 36 is in the southeast corner. 

Later on it was found that this method was peculiarly 
adapted to two things in the state of Iowa; one was the or- 
ganization of counties by placing a certain number of town- 
ships in each county; the other was the organization of the 
public school system for the purpose of providing educational 
facilities for people living in the open country, whereby four 
sections of land were made to constitute a school district. 
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These sections of land were further subdivided by federal law 
into four equal parts, each known ag a quarter section and 
designated as follows: northeast quarter section, northwest 
quarter section, southeast quarter section, and southwest quar- 
ter section. 

The curvature of the earth, however, causes the meridian 
lines to converge at the North Pole, and as the survey con- 
tinued northward from the National Base Line, it became dif- 
ficult to keep the township six miles square. To correct this, 
the land survey system allowed for the insertion of correction 
lines running east and west. The use of these correction lines 
is merely to correct the error due to convergence and to start 
a new set of townships adjoining the correction line on the 
north that shall be six miles square. The numbering, however, 
continues consecutively, irrespective of the correction line. 
In Iowa there are two correction lines. If the reader will 
notice a map of the counties of the state of Iowa, he will see 
that there are jogs, or offsets, as in Audubon, Guthrie, and 
Polk counties. These offsets mark the First Correction J.ine. 
The second one starts near Dubuque, at the Missisippi, pass- 
ing westward near Waterloo; the town of Correctionville in the 
western part of the state gets its name from being located on 
this Second Correction Line. 

When surveying the Fifth Principal Meridian, Burt estab- 
lished ‘‘the intersection of the First Correction Line with 
the Fifth Principal Meridian; the six-mile intersections on 
the Fifth Principal Meridian of the township lines, including 
that of the south boundary of Township 89 which is the See- 
ond Correction Line, then turned east and established the 
range lines on it to the Mississippi River.’’ The Fifth Prin- 
cipal Meridian is important in giving the legal description of 
lands in Iowa. 

The man who surveyed most of it was William Austin Burt, 
who ‘‘determined its location and ran it out, marked and 
established it only between the first and second correction 
lines; that is, between the south boundaries respectively of 
townships 79 and 89 north. The points of beginning and 
ending left portions of it to be extended north fourteen 
miles to the Mississippi River, by Orson Lyon, and southward 
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some nine miles also to the Mississippi River, which was done 
by Harvey Parke... .’’ 
LAND TITLES 

When enough of the townships had been surveyed, land 
_ offices were opened and the sale of publie lands began. The 
Jnited States government fixed the minimum price of land 
at $1.25 an acre on such lands as were first opened for settle- 
ment; in theory the lands were sold to the settlers by selling 
them to the highest bidder. As a matter of fact, on the day 
when land was to be sold, the settlers, through their ‘‘claim 
associations,’’ and with a thorough understanding with the 
registrar of the land office, were able to secure their lands at 
$1.25 an acre, the registrar allowing only one bid to be made 
and ‘‘knocking’’ the land down to the man whom he knew was 
the actual settler thereon, or to some person acting for him. 

After the bona fide settlers who had come in illegally, but 
who had oceupied and improved the lands, had purchased 
their respective farms, the balance was sold to the highest 
bidder. Later on, as the Indian title became extinguished 
from other lands, land offices were opened elsewhere. The 
land was paid for in eash, that is, in specie, or its equivalent, 
the equivalent of specie being a ‘‘bounty land warrant.”’ 
These bounty land warrants were issued for ‘‘bounty land to 
certain Officers and Soldiers who have been engaged in the 
Military Service of the United States.’’ The issuance of this 
warrant was payment, in part, for services rendered by the 
officers and the seldiers. A warrant was issued by the United 
States government to the soldier or his widow; this warrant 
had a number and permitted the soldier to purchase public 
land equal in amount to forty acres, although officers were 
given warrants for larger amounts. 

For example, Abraham Lincoln, for his services as captain 
in the Black Hawk War, was given two bounty warrants—- 
one for forty acres under the act of 1850 and another for 120 
acres under the act of 1855. The first warrant was used in 
buying a forty-acre tract in Tama County on July 21, 1854, 
and the second warrant was used in buying 120 acres in 
Crawford County, September 10, 1860. 

These bounty warrants were issued to the veterans of the 
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wars of the Revolution, 1812-15, and the various Indian wars, 
or to their widows. Because they were assignable, the land 
speculator was able to buy a number of these at a big: dis- 
count ; buying these land warrants and then ‘‘entering’’ the 
land was a profitable business. 

At the time of the purchase, the land purchaser was given 
what was called a patent, from the United States. All land 
titles in the state of Iowa run back to these so-called patents 
issued by the United States government. These of course 
could not be issued until the land had been surveyed. The 
following is a true and exact copy of a patent issued August 
1, 1854, for forty acres of land that was sold in the Chariton 
land office: 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
To all to whom these presents shall come, Greetings: 

WHEREAS, in pursuance of the Act of Congress, September 28th, 
1850, entitled ‘‘an Act Granting Bounty Land to certain Officers and 
Soldiers who have been engaged in the Military Service of the United 
States,’’ Warrant No. 90349 for 40 acres issued in favor of Samuel 
Yerger Private, Captain Hugh’s Company Pennsylvania Militia War 
1812 has been returned to the General Land Office, with evidence. that. 
the same has been duly located upon the North West quarter of the 
North West quarter of Section thirty five in Township seventy North 
of Range twenty four West in the District of Lands subject to sale at 
Chariton, Iowa, containing forty acres according to the Official Plat of 
the Survey of the said Land returned to the General Land Office, by the 
SURVEYOR GENERAL, Which has bcen assigned to Ozro N. Kellogg. 

NOW KNOW YE, ‘That there is therefore granted by the United 
States unto the said Ozro N. Kellogg and to his heirs the tract of Land 
above described; TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the said tract of Land, 
with the appurtenances thereof, unto the said Ozro N. Kellogg and to 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF, I, Franklin Pierce, PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, have caused these Letters to 
be made Patent and the Seal of the General Land Office to be hereunto 
affixed. : 

GIVEN under my hand at the CITY OF WASHINGTON, the first 
day of August in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty four, and of the United States the seventy-ninth. 

BY THE PRESIDENT: Franklin Pierce 


_ (Seal) By H. E. Baldwin, Asst. Secretary. 
Record of Miscellaneous Countersigned by Acting Recorder 
Military Grants, Vol. 220 of the General Land Office 


Page 207 : Ad Intervm 
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If the land was paid for in cash it had to be “‘hard’’ 
money, that is, gold and silver. The gold and silver coins 
that were legal tender at the time the first Iowa settler bought 
his land from the federal government, as set out in an act of 
Congress in 1834 and continued in force until 1857, were as 
follows: ‘‘The gold coins of Great Britain, Portugal, Brazil, 
France, Spain, Mexico and Columbia, and the silver dollars of 
Spain, Mexico, Peru, Chile, Central America, Bolivia, and 
the five-frane pieces of France.’’ These coins had to be of 
full weight, for if they were under they were not acceptable 
otherwise as substitutes for United States coinage. 

One reason these coins were used was that our own silver 
coinage contained so much silver that it was worth more as 
bullion than as money, the result was that merchants and 
others receiving coins melted them into bullion which was 
sold at a profit. Our gold coins disappeared from circula- 
tion for the same reason. Congress sought to remedy this 
situation in 1834 by reducing the gold content of the eagle, 
half-eagle, and the quarter eagle in order to make them ecireu- 
late as money. Unfortunately the silver in the silver dollar 
was unchanged by this act, with the result that the silver 
dollar did not circulate as money. In 1837, however, there 
was a slight reduction of the amount of pure silver in the 
silver coins, which consisted of the dollar, half-dollar, quarter- 
dollar, dime, and half-dime. 

How to settle upon public lands not yet surveyed and yet 
to hold a good title to the claim was a constant problem to 
men of territorial Iowa. While the Territory of Wisconsin 
still had jurisdiction over Iowa the legislature of that terri- 
tory passed a bill ‘‘to legalize the sale of lands owned by the 
government of the United States,’’ as follows: 

All contracts, promises, assumptions or undertakings, either written 
or verbal, which shall hereafter be made in good faith and without fraud, 
collusion or circumyention for the sale, purchase or payment. of improve- 
ments made on the lands owned by the government of the United States 


shall be deemed valid in law or equity, and may be sued for and recoy- 
ered as in other contracts. 


On January 15, 1839, the legislative assembly of the Terri- 


tory of Iowa enacted this same statute with an additional sec- 
tion as follows: 
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That all deeds of quit claim, or other conveyance, of all improvements 
upon public lands, shall be as binding and effectual, in law and equity 
between the parties, for conveying the title of the grantor in and to 
the same, as in cases where the grantor has the fee simple to the premises 
conveyed. 

The Iowa legislature also enacted a law entitled ‘‘An Act 
to prevent trespass and other injuries being done to the pos- 
session of settlers on the public domain, and to define the 
extent of the right of possession on said lands.’’ This act 
further provided that no claim should be for a tract greater 
than 320 acres or less than 40 acres, and that the owner of 
‘such claim could not neglect it for a period of six months cr 
more without losing his right to it. It is to be noted that 
these statutes made no attempt to pass the title of the land, 
but that both of them were in conflict with the federal law 
of 1807. 


This eonflict gave rise to litigation in the territorial courts, 
of which the case Hill vs. Smith is a significant illustration. 
It was tried in the Supreme Court of the Territory in July, 
1840. The opinion was handed down by Judge Charles Mason, 
Chief Jusice of the Supreme Court of the Territory of Iowa, 
and is found in Morris’ Reports, page 70. ‘‘Smith had sold 
Hill a ‘claim’ and taken a note for $1,000, dated January 
23, 1837. Smith had sued Hill in the lower court and obtained 
judgment. The case was carried to the Supreme Court, Hill 
arguing, (1) ‘That the note was given for a contract for the 
purchase of a claim to a tract of the United States lands with 
the improvements thereon in violation of the provisions of 
the several acts of Congress upon that subject; (2) That the 
whole contract for which said writing obligatory was given is 
contrary to the laws of the United States, and is therefore 
void’.’’ In writing his opinion Mason argued: ‘‘But the act 
of Congress of 1807 seems to have been intended merely to 
prevent the acquirement of title by occupancy and to author- 
ize the removal of intruders in those cases where public policy 
should require; but never to disturb the peaceable and indus- 
trious, whose labor was adding se much to the public wealth, 
changing the barren wilderness into fertile fields.’’ Further, 
he said, in conclusion, ‘‘We pronounce it contrary to the spirit 
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of that Anglo-Saxon liberty, which we inherit, to revive with- 
out notice, an obsolete statute, one in relation to which long 
disuse and a contrary policy had induced a reasonable beliet 
that it was no longer in force. If custom can make laws, it 
-ean, when long acquiesced in, recognized and countenanced 
by the sovereign power, also repeal them.’’ Therefore, Mason 
perorated, ‘‘the act of March 3, 1807, so far as it would have 
gone to authorize the removal of the inhabitants of this Terri- 
tory, or their punishment as criminals, is wholly inoperative 
and void; that it has been repealed by long non user.”’ 


As Professor Macey commented, ‘‘his decision may be 
flimsy law, but it is first class history.’’ 


ORGANIZING THE TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


While the land surveys were being made, the country con- 
tinued to receive settlers. On June 12, 1838, the President of 
the United States approved an act of Congress entitled, ‘‘ An 
Act to divide the Territory of Wisconsin, and to establish 
the Territorial government of Iowa.’’ The act provided that 
after the third day of July, 1838, ‘‘all that part of the present 
territory of Wisconsin which lies west of the Mississippi River 
and west of a line drawn due north from the headwaters or 
sources of the Mississippi to the territorial line, shall, for the 
purposes of temporary government, be and constitute a separ- 
ate territorial government, by the name of Iowa.’’ The act 
further provided that ‘‘nothing in this act contained shall be 
construed to impair the rights of person or property now ap- 
pertaining to any Indians within the said Territory, so long 
as such rights shall remain unextinguished by treaty between 
the United States and such Indians, or impair or anywise to 
affect the authority of the government of the United States 
to make any regulations respecting such Indians, their lands, 
property, or other rights, by treaty, or law, or otherwise, 
which it would have been competent to the government to 
make if this act had never been passed.’’ 


It also carried a provision that one or more territories could 
be made out of this area to be known as the Territory of Iowa, 


which under this act contained 194,381 square miles, made up 
as follows: 
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reaver present State .. ..5 nn 56,147 square miles 
Now in South Dakota east of the Missouri 

TEE Ven eres ee eS Oe 35,472 square miles 
Now in North Dakota east of the Missouri 

and White Earth Rivers -................... 48,030 square miles 
Now in Minnesota west of the Mississippi 

Lik ecg) | a A Noe eee eee See 54,732 square miles 


194,881 square miles 
Reduction of 1846, all outside of present 
area. This was unattached until added 
to the Territory of Minnesota in 1849. 138,234 square miles 


Area of State December 28, 1846... 56,147 square miles 
(55,586 land; 561 water) 


A study of this act ereating the Territory of Iowa shows 
some interesting things. It provided for a governor who 
should hold office for three years, subject to removal by the 
President of the United States. His powers and duties were 
defined as follows: ‘‘The governor shall reside within the 
said Territory, shall be the ecommander-in-chief of the militia 
thereof, shall perform the duties and receive the emoluments 
of the superintendent of Indian affairs, and shall approve of 
all laws passed by the Legislative Assembly, before they shall 
take effect ;’’ he could grant pardons for offences against the 
laws of the territory, and reprieves for offences against the 
laws of the United States, subject to, however, ‘‘the decision 
of the president.’’ The governor was to call the legislative 


-assembly into its first session at such time and place as he 


directed; he and the legislative assembly were charged with 
the duty, in the first session or as soon thereafter as possible, 
of locating and establishing a seat of government for the ter- 
ritory, which place of government could, however, be changed 
later by the governor and the legislative assembly. 

In his dual capacity he received $1,500.00 annually as goy- 
ernor of the territory, and as Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, $1,000.00 annually, in addition. Since Indian affairs 
and the title to the land were two pressing problems, the gov- 
ernor had a busy time. 

The act further provided for a secretary of the said terri- 
tory, who should hold his oftice for four years unless removed 
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by the president. In case of the death, removal, resignation 
or necessary absence of the governor from the territory, the 
secretary was required to act and perform all the duties that 
the governor would perform, ete. 

The legislature was to consist of a legislative assembly 
composed of a Council of thirteen members who served for 
two years, and a House of Representatives, composed of 26 
members, who served for a term of one year. The members 
of the legislative assembly were to be apportioned by the gov- 
erncr as nearly as practicable among the several counties in 
the ratio of population (Indians excepted), as established by 
a census for which the organic act made provision. 

Restrictions were put upon the powers of the legislature ; 
thus, the territorial legislative assembly could pass no law 
interfering with the primary disposal of the soil, nor could 
it levy a tax upon the property of the United States. It was 
forbidden to pass a law that would tax the lands or other 
property of non-residents higher than the lands of residents. 
Finally, to make them legal, the Congress of the United 
States had to approve all of the laws passed by the assembly 
and approved by the governor. 

A system of courts was set up beginning with the justices 
of the peace and ending with the supreme court, the justices 
of which were appoimted by the president, who also appointed 
the attorney of the territory and the marshall. All the presi- 
dential appointees were subject to removal) by the president. 

The organic act appropriated the sum of $20,000 to the 
Territory of Iowa, to be used by the governor and the legis- 
lative assembly of the territory to defray the expenses of 
erecting public buildings at the seat of government. 

Every free white male above the age of twenty-one years 
“who shall have been an inhabitant of said Territory at the 
time of its organization shall be entitled to vote at the first 
election,’’ if such white male was a citizen of the United 
States. The voters of the territory besides electing members 
of the legislature were also to elect a delegate to the House of 
Representatives of the United States Congress. He had no 
vote, but was privileged to speak on the affairs relating to 
the territory. 
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Section 18 of this organic act is of more than passing in- 
terest and is printed here in full. 

And be it further enacted, That the sum of five thousand dollars 
be, and the sum is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended by, and under the di- 
rection of, the Governor of said Territory of Iowa, in the purchase of a 
library, to be kept at the seat of government for the accommodation of 
the governor, legislative assembly, judges, secretary, marshall, and at- 
torney of said Territory, and such other persons, as the governor and 
legislative assembly shall direct.’? 


Congress by this appropriation started a state library which 
is still in existence. Moreover the fact that a state library 
was established speaks well for the literacy of the residents 
ot the territory at that time. 

There was some delay in appointing a governor of the 
Territory of Jowa, but Robert Lucas received the appointment 
from President Martin Van Buren on July 7, 1838. He had 
had much experience with men and in governmental affairs, 
having been a commissioned officer in the American army 
during the War of 1812-15, and had also seen Indian fighting. 
In governmental affairs he had experience both as legislator 
and governor, having served in both branches of the legisla- 
ture of Ohio and two terms as governor of that state. Thus 
President Van Buren appointed a man as governor of the 
Territory of Iowa who had had experience in Indian affairs, 
in state boundary line disputes, and in military affairs. Iowa 
owes much to Robert Lucas. 

William B. Conway had previously been appointed as Sece- 
retary of the Territory, and Charles Mason as Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

On his way to Iowa Governor Lucas stopped at Cincinnati 
and there met a young man named T. S. Parvin, whom he 
appointed as his personal secretary and later as state libra- 
rian. Mr. Parvin became one of Iowa’s truly great men and 
it was given to him to exert a great influence in the state of 
Iowa for many years. Governor Lucas took his office Au- 
gust 15, 1838, at Burlington. His first official act was to 
issue a proclamation on that same day dividing the territory 
into eight representative districts and apportioning the mem- 
bers of the House and Council among the respective counties. 
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At the election that followed, William W. Chapman was 
elected Delegate from the territory to the House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States. The members of the Council 


elected were as follows: 

Jesse B. Brown, from the county of Lee. 

E, A. M. Swazy and Isham Keith, from the county of Van Buren. 

Lawson B. Hughes and Jesse D. Payne, from the county of Henry. 

Arthur Inghram, Robert Rolston, and George Hapner, from the county 
of Des Moines. 

James M. Clark, from the counties of Muscatine, Louisa and Slaughter 
(Washington). 

Charles Whittlesey, from the counties of Johnson, Cedar, Jones, and 
Linn. 

Jonathan W. Parker, from the counties of Scott and Clinton. 

Warner Lewis and Stephen Hempstead, from the counties of Jackson, 
DuBuque, and Clayton. 


The members of the House of Representatives were as 
follows : 

William Patterson, Hawkins Taylor, Calvin L. Price and James Brier- 
ly, from the county of Lee. 

James Hall, Gideon 8. Bailey and Samuel Parker, from the county 
of Van Buren. 

William G. Coop, William H. Wallace and A. B. Porter, from the 
county of Henry. 

James W. Grimes, George Temple, Van B. Delashmutt, Thomas Blair, 
and Cyrus 8. Jacobs, from the county of Des Moines. 

John Frierson, William L. Toole, Levi Thornton, and 8. C. Hastings, 
from the counties of Muscatine, Louisa and Slaughter (Washington). 

Robert G. Roberts, from the counties of Cedar, Jones, Linn, and 
Johnson. 

Laurel Summers and Samuel R. Murry, from the counties of Scott 
and Clinton. 

Chauncey Swan, Andrew Bankson, Thos. Cox and Hardin Nowlin, 
from the counties of Jackson, DuBuque and Clayton. 


With the appointment of all the officers provided for hy 


the organic act and with this election of the legislative assem- 


bly, the civil government of the Territory of Iowa was under 
way. 
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IOWA’S STRUGGLE FOR A TERRITORIAL 
GOVERNMENT 


By Kenneth E. Colton 


The ‘‘Towa District,’’ the settled area west of the Missis- 
sippi River, passed from the administrative control of the 
Territory of Michigan to that of the Territory of Wisconsin 
on the Fourth of July, 1836. At almost the same moment 
a movement was born secking to separate this district from 
Wisconsin Territory and to establish in it a territorial gov- 
ernment of its own ... in a region which had been opened 
to white settlement only since June, 1833, and which had 
received its first civil government in 1834. Previous to the 
Iowa District no other territory under the jurisdiction of 
the federal government had witnessed such a speedy transi- 
tion frem lands held by the roving Indian to lands filled with 
thriving white settlements, nor had any territory clamored 
so soon for a separate government. 

That there would be a division of Wisconsin Territory was 
obvious from a mere inspection of the vast region organized 
by Congress in 1836; it was apparent then that Wisconsin 
Territory was not carved in its permanent form, but that it 
would be divided into other territorial governments as occa- 
sion arose. The question, therefore, was WHEN, when did 
an occasion arise that a new territory was needed? 

The arguments offered to support the demand for a separ- 
ate territorial government west of the Mississippi were sev- 
eral. The tides of immigration were sweeping into the lowa 
District even faster than into the older regions of Wisconsin, 
and were giving to that western area the requisite population 
to warrant a separate government ; the increase in population 
also emphasized the claim that Wisconsin Territory was too 
large an expanse to be adequately governed from one semi- 
isolated center; furthermore, it was pointed out that the pro- 
visions of the Northwest Ordinance provided that eventually 
a state must be formed out of the Wisconsin Territory whose 
western boundary was fixed as the Mississippi River, there- 
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fore, western men asked, why postpone the inevitable? Other 
reasons supplemented these obvious ones. It was urged that 
since the governor was also superintendent of Indian affairs, 
the seat of government should be nearer to the recently dis- 
_possessed Indians whom the encroaching settlers had shoved 
westward by the treaties at Prairie du Chien in the 1820’s, 
by those at Rock Island with the Winnebagos and the Sauks 
and Foxes in 1832, and by the later treaties of 1836 and 1837 
which pushed the western Indian boundary line still farther 
towards the Missouri River. Another reason, little seen in 
print, but which undoubtedly existed, was that as two terri- 
tories they would receive a combined total of grants-in-aid 
from the federal treasury greater than if the two governments 
were but one—mail routes, road development projects, river 
and harbor improvements, light houses, and land pre-emption 
bills all demanded congressional approval and federal funds 
before the respective regions could receive these benefits. 
And, be it noted, territories in the nineteenth century had 
a justified reputation for wheedling from the federal treasury 
all the funds they possibly could. Another argument for di- 
viding the large Wisconsin Territory was a refinement of the 
one above, and, though an induced one, seems nevertheless 
valid; while the interests of the two sections of Wisconsin 
were similar in the many, points common to all frontier set- 
tlements, there were nevertheless enough differences between 
what each division thought was best for its respective district 
to make it desirable for both sections to divide. The eastern 
region of Wisconsin was almost exclusively interested in im- 
proving the waterway connections with the east via the Great 
Lakes, while the western sections, and this included the Towa 
District, although likewise interested in canals, roads, and 
railroads connecting the Mississippi with the Lakes—a favor- 
ite speculation—were even more interested in. improving the 
transportation facilities of the Mississippi so as to profit by 
the markets on the lower reaches of that river and by the 
profitable trade that came by the Ohio. With the exception 
of Dubuque, whose lead mines gave it an identity of interest 
with those of the miners at Galena and Mineral Point, Iowa’s 
early interests were already agricultural and to, some extent 
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commercial. Up to 1836 settlements in Wisconsin had been 
stimulated largely by speculative interests, either in lead (the 
southwestern part) or in land (the lake region), whereas 
Iowa from the beginning drew principally the squatter farmer 
and the homesteader. There were, therefore, pronounced dif- 
ferences in immediate objectives between the farming and 
commercial communities ef the west and the speculative min- 
ing and commercial centers in ‘‘Wisconsin proper.’’ It is 
conceivable that it occurred to the reflective minds of the 
true Badgers that their own particular interests might be the 
better advanced if they were soon separated from this fast 
growing giant on the west . . . otherwise their grants-in-aid 
for territorial roads, canals, harbors, ete., would soon have 
to be shared with the increasing and competitive demands of 
that western region. This altruistic form of economy was 
not especially desired. A further cause for interest in a di- 
vision of the large Wisconsin Territory was the hope offered 
to the politically ambitious of preferment and advancement 
both by appointive and by elective office. This last incentive 
for division became stronger, of course, as the certainty of 
the event grew. 

The amazing fact about the movement for an Iowa Territory 
was its early inception and the immediate assumption by all 
parties that it would soon be formed. Made a part of the 
new Wisconsin Territory in July, the Iowa District was talk-. 
ing in terms of separation and a territorial government of its 
own by the late fall months of the same year. An expectation 
of a speedy division of Wisconsin Territory is seen in the 
debates of the first session of the territorial legislature which 
met in the fall months of 1836 in the jerry-built town of Bel- 
mont, Wisconsin. This expectation is clearly seen in the 
maneuvers and in the heated discussions that centered around 
the controversial question of locating the capitol of the new 
territory. Twenty-two years after that bitter wrangling ses- 
sion, Fibenezer Childs wrote of those debates, ‘‘we (members 
of the Council in Wisconsin proper) contended that members 
representing the region west of the Mississippi, though they 
had a legal right, yet they had no just right to vote on and de- 
termine the permanent seat of government for Wisconsin Ter- 
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ritory as they expected soon to be set off into a separate Ter- 
-ritory of their own....’’’* The legislators from the Towa side 
of the river likewise held visions of a separate government in 
the near future, in fact much of the strife and loss of tempers 
_oeeasioned by this debate was attributable to this expectation, 
as is suggested in the observation of Lyman C. Draper, an 
eminent Wisconsin historian: ‘‘It is quite evident that the 
Des Moines County Delegation in both houses favored the lo- 
cation [of the capitol] at some central and convenient point 
between the Mississippi and Lake Michigan, anticipating the 
early division of the Territory of Wisconsin, and the organi- 
zation of the Territory of Iowa; when they apparently hoped 
to secure the location of the capitol in their portion of Iowa 
errilorvanra sae 

It was with such anticipatory hopes that Burlington, Belle- 
vue, Dubuque, and Peru in the Iowa District entered the 
contest to gain the eapitol of territorial Wisconsin for their 
town. Besides the glory and prestige it gave, the advantages 
of having the seat of government in a given community were 
tangible and material—per se it attracted additional settlers 
to that town, it boomed the sale of land lots (and raised their 
prices . .. important), inereased the business of professional 
men, particularly lawyers, and stimulated the general mer- 
cantile and business life of the community. Naturally enough 
the prize was eagerly sought by all the struggling towns—in 
Towa as well as in Wisconsin. In addition to its immediate 
advantages, such a political triumph would give that Iowa 
town a decided edge in the later contest for the location of the 
capitol of an Iowa territory. The long forethought of the 
ambitious lowa towns is, therefore, easily understood. 


Early in the contest Dubuque was an avowed candidate, 
and made an aggressive and a confident campaign for the 
honor, but she lost after a prolonged acrimonious struggle to 
James Doty’s speculation at Madison and to her less obstinate 
and more amenable neighbors at Burlington, who secured the 
temporary site of the capitol until the permanent buildings 


1Wisconsin Historical Collections, IV, 188. 
2Ibid. VI, 396. 


8Joseph Schafer, The Wisconsin Lead Region (State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, Madison, 1932), p. 60. 
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could be completed at Madison City. This struggle for the 
location of Wisconsin’s first capitol left strained and bitter 
feelings in the wake of its settlement. Dubuque had enter- 
tained such high hopes of securing the prize that she did not 
readily forget the loss, especially was she embittered by the 
momory that her defeat was in part attributable to the solid 
vote of the Des Moines County delegation against her ambi- 
tious claims. ‘Together with other defeated towns, Dubuque 
sought several times that winter to upset the decision taken, 
but to no avail. For a long time thereafter reverbrations of 
this sectional jealousy, particularly on the part of Dubuque, 
could be heard rumbling in the controversies of the Iowa Dis- 
trict ; Peter Hill Engle of Dubuque was severely taken to task 
by his local newspaper, the Jowa News, for voting in the terri- 
torial legislature to give the legislative printing to James 
Clarke’s better equipped Burlington Gazette; even in 1838 
Dubuque still appeared to have nourished a vain hope that the 
capitol of the Territory of Iowa would be located there; and 
in the same year Engle himself introduced a notice of this 
coolness between the sections of the Iowa District into his con- 
gressional campaign in Iowa’s first election as a territory.’ 
Fortunately, this feeling never extended to the point where 
one community was willing to place obstacles in the way of 
establishing an Iowa territory rather than see the advantage 
go to another section—althcugh there was a definite reluct- 
ance to see the last hope of that advantage finally disappear. 
It was indeed fortunate that co-operation prevailed, for it 
has been said that the organization of the Territory of Wis- 
consin was delayed for some time due to the sharp jealousies 
between the lead mining Galena districts and fur trading, 
land speculating Green Bay.’ The problems, interests, and 
aspirations in the Iowa District were sufficiently similar so 
that in the final balance all could join together in urging 
upon Congress the wisdom of dividing Wisconsin Territory. 
Tn the last analysis, however, no matter how convincing the 
logic, how great the need, how powerful the ambition, or how 


4lowa News, February 3, 1938; letter of Judge A. M. Smith to Charles Mason, 
dated at Prairie du Chien, September 22, 1838, Mason Collection in the Historical, 
Memorial and Art Dept. of Iowa. 

5Louis Pelzer,-Henry Dodge (Iowa City, 1911), p. 129. 
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strong the private motive, the creation of Iowa Territory de- 
pended not on the will of the people affected, nor upon the 
local legislature, as much as it depended upon the action of 
Congress. But the attention of Congress in 1836-1837 was 
almost exclusively centered in heated and continuous debates 
over the merits of national banks versus sub-treasuries and 
over the propriety of pre-emption grants to squatters, in ad- 
dition Congress was harried by the first rumbling threats of 
the slavery controversy. The territorial wards of the federal 
government, therefore, had first to gain the attention of Con- 
eress to their demands, and then had to compete with these 
nation-gripping questions for time for their consideration. 

The first effort to secure congressional action on a proposal 
to create an Iowa Territory may have been stimulated by the 
sentiments expressed in the Wisconsin legislature, or may 
have been a gesture by the astute Delegate to Congress from 
Wisconsin Territory, George W. Jones. Be that as it may, 
in the very next session of Congress following that which had 
created the Territory of Wisconsin the previous July, on De- 
cember 19, 1836, Senator Lewis F.. Linn of Missouri and 
George W. Jones introduced identical resolutions in the Sen- 
ate and the House asking that the Committee on Judiciary 
in the one and the Committee on Territories in the other be 
instructed to enquire into the ‘‘expediency”’ of establishing 
a separate territory of Iowa. That is as far as the movement 
got in the 24th Congress, for after being accepted by both 
houses, the resolutions were effectually buried in committee 
for the remainder of the session. Naturally Congress needed 
to be convinced of the need for a new territory when the area 
now petitioning for a separate government had been included 
in a territory established just six months before! ° 

Before Congress assembled for its next regular session in 
December, 1837, several events had taken place in the two 
parts of Wisconsin Territory that stimulated a renewed ef- 
fort to gain congressional action in creating a territory of Iowa. 
The first of these actions was taken on the western side, in the 
Iowa District itself. A special meeting of residents in Des 
Moines County, to be held at Burlington, was called for Sep- 


®Congressional Globe, 24th Session, V, 30, 33. 
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tember 16, 1837, to consider the special problems of that dis- 
trict. The first resolution offered at this meeting is the one 
that interests us at this time, for while there were resolutions 
that complained of the persistent delays in the mail service 
and the general inadequacy of that service for the growing 
needs of the country, and while others supported the land 
rights of the settlers and urged the quick settlement of the 
Missouri boundary line dispute, the first resolution resolved : 
That while we have the utmost confidence in the ability, in- 
tegrity, and patriotism of these who control the destinies of our 
present Territorial Government, and of our delegate in the Con- 
gress of the United States, we do nevertheless look to a division 
of the Territory, and the organization of a separate Territorial 
Government by Congress, west of the Mississippi river, as the 
only means of immediately and fully securing to the citizens 
thereof, the benefits and immunities of a government of laws. 
Having met pursuant to publie notice, the County meeting 
adjourned with a motion that a mecting of represcntatives of 
the «ntire western portion of Wisconsin Territory be held in 
the same city on November 6, to take collective counsel upon 
matters relating to the whole of Iowa District. All the eight 
counties west ot the river were invited to send three delegates 
each, Dubuque County, not having been sub-divided yet, and 
representing almost half of the area of the District, was to be 
permitted to send six delegates.’ 

Just who initiated the first Des Moines County meeting at 
Burlington can not be satisfactorily determined, but it is prob- 
able that men with the vision and the interests of James 
Clarke, the young and successful editor of the Burlington Ter- 
ritorial Gazette, were largely responsible. Of the complicated 
skein of interests that may have had a part in the calling of 
such a meeting, the case of James Clarke is illustrative—of the 
advantages to be derived from the location of the capitol and 
the *‘reasons’’ that helped to promote the movement for a new 
territory of Iowa. Having first established his newspaper, the 
Belmont Territorial Gazette, at Belmont, Wisconsin, where the 
first session of the Wisconsin legislature sat, Clarke followed 
the capitol westward to Burlington when the capitol was locat- 
ed there in 1837 and established the Burlington Territorial 


SS 
7lowa News, September 30, 1837. 
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Gazette. If the territory was not soon to be divided, and if 
Clarke would remain at the seat of government and receive his 
share of the legislative printing, he was faced with the pros- 
pect of transporting his newspaper and presses to Madison 
~ and commencing anew a third time. It may be that Clarke 
had this in mind when he wrote to George W. Jones early in 
August inquiring of the likelihood of any congressional action 
on the Iowa territorial proposal in the coming session. 

The news of the first Des Moines County meeting and the 
subjects proposed for Territorial Convention in November did 
not everywhere enjoy a cordial reception. Probably an 
evidence of the lingering scars of the battle for the territorial 
capitol in the legislature at Belmont, the Jowa News took firm 
exception to the first resolution drafted at the September 16th 
meeting: * 

The importance which they [Des Moines County] attach to 
the question! of the division of the Territory, will prompt the 
citizens of Des Moines to use all the means within their power 
for the accomplishment of that object, and as there are serious 
doubts among our citizens as to the expediency of that measure, 
an early meeting for the expression of their views, [Dubuque 
County’s], would seem to be demanded; that so far as the 
views of the people of this county accord with theirs, they may 
aid in the accomplishment of the objects, to which their atten- 


tion is called, and to prevent the adoption of any measure not 
clearly established for the public good. 


By this threat to the ‘‘publie good’’ the editors clearly had in 
mind the division of the territory, as is apparent in the next 
paragraph of the editorial: 
The several other subjects mentioned in their proceedings, and 
by which they call on the people of this county for their co-oper- 
ation in order to succeed, should not be neglected. We would 
suggest to our citizens the propriety of consulting each other, 
and appointing a day for a county meeting, and giving a gen- 
eral expression of their views. 
The cool reception accorded the proposition to establish a 
new territorial government for the western district may have 
been due in part to Dubuque’s pride and ambition which still 
hoped for territorial honors, and a suspicion that these hopes 
might be lost in the success of the present effort. And it may 


SI bid. 
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be that she may have had valid grounds for this hostile eritic- 
ism. The original meeting at Burlington, and the proposal for 
a Territorial Convention in November, had come from that 
section of the Iowa district which had won the capitol location 
fight, which therefore already had that distinct advantage, 
and consequently could not be expected to place that in jeop- 
ardy in any proposal originating from them. Furthermore, 
added grounds for apprehension in a reading of the resolu- 
tions of the September meeting might have been found in the 
fifth resolution adopted by that assembly. By this resolution 
Dubuque County was allowed to send six delegates to the 
November meeting, double that of any other county; but even 
so Dubuque would be at a serious voting disadvantage in any 
contest with the southern portion of the territory with whom 
they had been at such bitter odds a scant nine months before. 
For these reasons or others, the Jowa News continued its op- 
position to the creation of a separate territory for the Iowa Dis- 
trict in its columns for October 7. In calling the attention of 
its readers to a notice of a ‘‘public meeting of the Citizens of 
this county, on the 13th inst,’’ it gave as its opinion that “‘ per- 
haps a majority of the citizens of this section of the county 
are opposed to a separation of Iowa from that part of Wis- 
consin on the East side of the Mississippi considering the 
measure premature and unealled for at the present time.’’ 
The paper’s opposition was not an intransigent one, how- 
ever, for it could write, ‘‘We would recommend an expression 
of public sentiment on this subject, and hope that the county 
of Dubuque will be well represented at the proposed Conven- 
tion whatever may be its results.’’ 

This was the last public utterance of the Towa News in op- 
postion to this one of the major subjects to be considered by 
the November Convention. Perhaps this abatement was in 
part due to the information contained in a letter addressed to 
the editors by W. W. Chapman, printed in the columns of 
October 14; Chapman was the United States District Attorney 
for Wisconsin Territory and had been a member of the Burl- 
ington meeting on September 16. In his letter, referring to 
the matter of representation of the various counties at the 
November Convention, Chapman states that the fifth resolu- 
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tion of the September meeting as published was adopted by 
mistake through an error, unintentional but irredeemable. He 
asserted that he had offered to the drafting committee a sub- 
- stitute resolution for the one printed, which was adopted, pro- 
- viding that since it was generally believed the original Dubu- 
que County would be divided into several smaller counties 
at the coming legislature, and since everyone knew approxi- 
mately what those divisions would be, that the present Dubu- 
que County be allowed as many representatives as if it had 
already been divided into these counties. This would estab- 
lish Dubuque on a parity of representation with the southern 
half of Iowa District, which had already been divided. But, 
Chapman wrote, through some inadvertent mistake, the orig- 
inal resolution, and not the one agreed to in the committee, 
was presented to the final meeting. Confident that his resolu- 
tion would have been adopted if presented, Chapman urged 
Dubuque County to proceed as if the Des Moines County 
meeting had so acted. His advice was apparently aecepted by 
the residents of Dubuque, for at the town meeting held there 
on October 13, ten representatives were appointed, and an- 
other resolution was adopted that the balance of the twenty- 
one delegates decided upon be selected by other communities in 
the old county at special meetings, (indicating that seven 
counties were expected to be carved out of the old one). 
The other communities, however, apparently failed to act, for 
on November 6, Dubuque County was represented at Burl- 
ington by but ten men. 


Of the eight counties then organized west of the Mississippi 
River, seven were represented by delegates at the November 
Convention, elected or appointed at various meetings held in 
the respective counties according to the suggestion of the first 
Des Moines County mecting. Des Moines County held her 
pre-convention meeting on Thursday, October 12 The town 
of Dubuque held their meeting on the following day, October 
13, at which it was 


Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting, the importance 
of our Territory on the score of population, commercial enter- 


*Towa Journal of History and Politics, IX, 385-407. This gives the proceedings 
of the various county and territorial meetings that grew out of the meeting at 
Burlington, September 16, as found in the territorial papers of that period. ; 
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prise, and of immense agricultural and mineral resources, de- 
mand that we should be organized at once as a separate Terti- 
tory. 
Louisa County likewise endorsed the demand for a separate 
territory for the Iowa District at a public meeting held at 
Wapello on Saturday, October 21. Among numerous resolu- 
tions touching upon all phases of pioneer settlers’ interests, 
it was 
Resolved, That we deem it highly essential to the interest and 
convenience of our Territory that a division of the same take 
place, and that in our opinion, the Mississippi suggests a very 
natural and proper line of separation. 


A public meeting of the citizens of Henry County held at 
Mount Pleasant on October 23 also endorsed the proceedings 
of the Burlington meeting of September 16. And presumably 
the three other counties held similar meetings at which the 
aggenda of the November convention was accepted and ap- 
proved. 

The Convention duly assembled on November 6, with all 
eight counties but Cock represented. A three day session 
was held at which three vigorous memorials were drafted and 
prepared for presentation to Congress on the subjects of pre- 
emption land grants to settlers, settlement of the Missouri 
boundary line dispute, and a division of Wisconsin Territory. 
In the able memorial prepared by David Rorer, the memorial- 
ists complained that ‘‘perhaps no Territory of the United 
States has been so much neglected by the parent government, 
so illy protected in the political and individual rights of her 
citizens’’ as had the western (Iowa) district of Wisconsin 
Territory. Pointing out the need for an enlarged judiciary, 
for military protection for the ‘‘immense extent of country 
included within the present boundaries of the Territory,’’ for 
more and better supervision of local administration, the peti- 
tioners did not fail to call the attention of Congress to the 
daily increase in population due to the long line of emigrant 
trains that poured into the Iowa District, and to the meagre 
populations that had sufficed for other territories to receive a 
separate territorial government. This petition together with 
the other was forwarded to Congress and was presented to that 
body by Delegate Jones on December 14, 1837. 
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Whether Chapman’s explanation had removed their ob- 
jections, or whether it was deemed politic to be silent in their 
opposition since the town meeting had endorsed the proposed 
division of the territory, or whether it reflected the absorp- 
tion of the settlers of pioneer Iowa in the subject, in their 
notice of the Territorial Convention in the issue of November 
30, the editors of the Towa News devoted the whole of their 
comment to the importance of the memorial relating to land - 
grants and pre-emption rights of settlers, urging upon the 
readers the advisability of forwarding petitions to Congress 
upon that subject ... but not a word about a division of the 
territory. 

On October 19, three weeks prior to the scheduled terri- 
torial convention at Burlington, a meeting was held at Mil- 
waukee by the residents of that town to petition Congress 
for river and harbor improvements. One of the leaders of 
that meeting, Hans Crocker, writing to Jones the same day 
as the meeting was to be held, and informing him of the meet- 
ing, said ‘‘ We will also express our opinions in relation to the 
division of the Territory. Upon the latter subject there will 
be no difference of opinion.’’ That this was a favorable 
opinion is indicated by his further words: ‘‘T look upon the 
division of the Territory next in importance to our being 
admitted as a state into the Union. As such a measure will 
seatter a few crumbs among the office seekers at Washington, 
I do not think much opposition will be made to it on account 
of the impoverished state of the treasury.’’ ” 


Another significant action urging the division of the Wis- 
consin Territory was the memorial resolution adopted by the 
territorial legislature of Wisconsin itself." Since the majority 
of delegates in both houses of the legislature were from ‘‘ Wis- 
consin proper,’’ added weight was given to the step they took. 
Obviously inspired by the Territorial Convention which had 


1°Letter of Hans Crocker to George W. Jones, Oct. 19, 1837, in the George W. 
Jones Correspondence in the Historical, Memorial and Art Dept. of Iowa. 


Journal of the House of Representatives of the First Legislative Assembly of 
Wisconsin, 1836-38, pp. 44, 66, 115; Journal of the Council of the First Legislative 
Assembly of Wisconsin, p. 38; Subsequent sessions following the first session were 
complicated by the fact that the original representation from the counties on both 
sides of the river was retained, even though new ones had been created since the 


first apportionment; increased population made it further in arrears of the actual 
situation, 
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assembled at Burlington the same date the legislature con- 
vened, although not a member of that convention, David R. 
Chance of Des Moines County offered a resolution in the 
House of Representatives on November 14, asking that a select 
committee be appointed ‘‘to memorialize Congress on the 
subject of the division of the Territory of Wisconsin.”’ 
Chance, McGregor of Des Moines County, Parkinson of Iowa 
County, Sheldon of Milwaukee County, and Childs of Brown 
County were appointed on the committee. On the 17th of No- 
vember, on behalf of the committee, Chance submitted the 
following draft of a memorial which was quickly adopted: 


The memorial cf the Legislative Assembly of the territory 
of Wisconsin, respectfully represents — That owing to the 
great extent of country embraced in the limits of Wisconsin 
territory, and that vast extent of territory being separated by 
a natural division, the Mississippi river, rendering the appli- 
cation of the same laws oppressive or unequal to one section 
or the other. The true policy of the two sections of the ter- 
ritory being as widely different as their location, and the im- 
practicability of the officers of the general government to 
administer the laws, render it highly important in the opinion 
of your memorialists that that portion of the territory lying 
west of the Mississippi river, be formed into a separate ter- 
ritorial government. 


The territory of Wisconsin now contains fifty thousand 
inhabitants, one half of which, at least, reside on the west 
side of the Mississippi river. 

Without any intention of censuring the official conduct of 
the officers in whose hands the administration of our infant 
territory has been intrusted, but having the- fullest confi- 
dence in the patriotism, wisdom, and desire to render that 
service for which their talents and experience so eminently 
qualify them, your memorialists would respectfully repre- 
sent, that the western portion of Wisconsin, with the popula- 
tion of twenty-five thousand souls, reaps but a small portion 
of the benefits and advantages of the fostering care and pro- 
tection of the mother government. 

Your memorialists would further represent, that the popu- 
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lation of Wisconsin is inereasing with a rapidity unparalleled 
in the history of the settlement of our country. That by a 
division of the territory and the formation of a separate ter- 
ritorial government west of the Mississippi river, your hon- 
ourable body would greatly advance the political and individ- 
ual interests of her citizens. 

Deeply impressed with the correctness of these views, your 
memorialists would respectfully call your attention to a few 
facts. 

The territory of Indiana was formed into a territory in 
the year 1800, with a population of only five or six thousand. 
The territory of [linois in 1809, with a population of about 
ten thousand. The territory of Michigan in 1805, with a 
population of only about two or three thousand. The territory 
of Arkansas had a population of about fourteen thousand 
when she was formed into a separate territory. That portion 
of Wisconsin Territory lying west of the Mississippi, and 
which your memorialists pray may be formed into a separate 
territorial government, contains nearly double the population 
of Arkansas, nearly three times the population of Illinois, five 
times the population of Indiana, and more than ten times the 
population of Michigan, when they were formed into separate 
territorial governments. 

Your memorialists repose entire confidence in the wisdom. 
and patriotism of the Congress of the United States. There- 
fore your memorialists pray your honourable body to organize 
that portion of Wisconsin, lving west of the Mississippi into 
a separate Territorial Government. 

On the 23rd of November the resolution was received by the 
Council and promptly passed. Governor Dodge affixed his 
signature to the memorial on the 29th of the month; it was 
then forwarded to George W. Jones at Washington, and like- 
wise was presented by him on the 14th of December. 

In still another quarter was support for a new territory of 
lowa found. Bushnell B. Cary, an editor of Racine, Wis- 
consin, wrote to Jones on the 29th of November, ‘‘We are 
circulating petitions for a division of the Territory and all 
sign and I believe we had best make an effort to become a 
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State as soon as possible... .’’ It will be well to note that both 
Milwaukee and Racine were on Lake Michigan, and were pri- 
marily interested in harbor improvements and establishing 
themselves as market depots for shipments to and from the 
east. There were undoubtedly other meetings in addition to 
these noticed here that favored a new territory for the ‘‘Wes- 
tern district of Wisconsin.’’* 

When Congress began its 25th session on the fourth of De- 
cember, a considerable ground swell of articulate sentiment 
for an Iowa Territory had developed in consequence to the 
actions taken in the western territory. Congress, however, 
quickly became embroiled in the controversial heritages of 
Jacksonian rule, the same which had engaged its attention 
in the previous session: financial and fiscal problems and 
‘land questions were still far from a satisfactory solution. It 
was in this melee of argument that the supporters of the Iowa 
Territory project sought a second time to get congressional 
action on their proposal. 

On the 14th of December Delegate Jones offered a host of 
petitions from his constituents, among which were the me- 
morials from the Territorial Convention at Burlington on 
November 6, and the Wisconsin territorial legislature, dated 
November 29. On the same day Jones also asked that certain 
resolutions and petitions filed with the committees in the pre- 
vious Congress be earried over into the files of the current 
session. Whether by this means Jones renewed his resolution 
_ of a year previous, asking for an enquiry into the expediency 
of establishing a new territory of Iowa, or whether he offered 
a separate resolution from the floor is uncertain.” However 
it was, on the 14th of December such a resolution was filed 
with the Committee on Territories in the House, the same 
committee which had served as a morgue to their hopes the 
previous year. Although there is no indication that the same 


12Letter to George W. Jones, Jones Correspondence. 

18See the Congressional Globe for December 14, 1837, pp. 25-29. The Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, South Trimble, writes under Washington date of 
June 29, 1938: “. . . a careful search of the House Journal, which is the official 
record of the proceedings of the House of Representatives, fails to reveal any acticn 
on a motion or resolution of the Fourteenth of December, 1837, relative to an 
inquiry into the expediency cf establishing a separate Territorial Government for 
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resolution was offered or renewed in the Senate, the probabili- 
ties are that it was. 

Back in the territory, after the activities centering around 
the Territorial Convention had subsided, both the press and 
the settlers were strangely silent as to the necessity, or their 
hopes, for a new and separate government for the Iowa Dis- 
trict. Perhaps they despaired of securing the attention of 
Congress or of gaining a favorable action. On February 17, 
the Burlington Gazette in commenting upon another meeting 
of the harbor improvement enthusiasts at Milwaukee in Jan- 
uary, at which a division of Wisconsin Territory was again 
urged, pessimistically observed: ‘‘The division of the terri- 
tory is a consummation devoutly to be wished for, but we fear, 
from present indications, that there is little hope of it soon 
... Everybody on both sides seems to be in favor of it. There 
are a thousand arguments in its favor, and not a sound one, 
considering the whole ground, against it....’’ But even com- 
ments such as these were rare. A reading of the newspapers 
of that period indicates that the major interest of the settlers 
of the Iowa District was in the fate of the various land dis- 
posal schemes before Congress, and that on the whole they 
were indifferent to an ‘‘imperative’’ need of a separate goy- 
ernment. 

What a surprise it must have given those western settlers 
to learn that on the 6th of February, 1838, Isaac Bronson of 
New York, Chairman of the Committee on Territories, had 
filed the committee’s report on the resolution of December 
14, recommending a bill, H. R. 527, for the establishment of 
the Territory of Iowa. The report was not made without a 
struggle, as it had been stoutly opposed in the nine-member 
committee by ‘‘four opposition members,’’ three Whigs and 
a North Carolina Democrat." In view of this stiff committee 
fight, the unreserved recommendation of the proposal for a 
Territory of Iowa is noteworthy as reflecting the general 
strength of the measure in the House. The complete report 
of the committee is as follows: * 


_ Letter of Nathaniel Jones to Charles Mason, dated Washington, March 4, 1838, 
in the Mason Collection. 


_ Congressional Globe, VI, 161; Reports of Committees, 25th Session, 2nd Ses- 
ston, Vol. II, Report No. 535. 
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The Committee on the Territories, who, by resolution of the 
14th of December last, were instructed ‘‘to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of establishing a separate Territorial Government for 
that section of the present Territory of Wisconsin which lies 
west of the Mississippi river and north of the State of Mis- 
souri,’? and to whom were referred sundry memorials and peti- 
tions on that subject, respectfully report: 

That they have had the said subject under consideration ; 
and that, from the memorials of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Territorial convention, and from the petitions of 
sundry citizens as well as from the representations of the 
delegate from that Territory, and others from other sources, 
they have become satisfied that the present Territory of Wis- 
consin is altogether too large and unwieldy for the perfect 
and prompt administration of the civil government thereof ; 
that there are now about 50,000 inhabitants in that Territory, 
and that somewhat more than half of them reside on the west 
side of the Mississippi river; that the population of said Ter-. 
ritory, and particularly on the west side of the river, is very 
rapidly increasing, more rapidly perhaps than any other part 
of the valley of the Mississippi and that, for the rapid develop- 
ment of the resources of the country, as well as to afford all 
reasonable advantages of a civil government and prompt ad- 
ministration of the laws to those persons living on the west 
of the Mississippi river, it seems to your committee that a 
separate Territorial Government should be established, to 
comprise that part of Wisconsin now lying west of the river. 
Your committee are satisfied that the judges of the Territory, 
as it now is, and also the Governor, district attorney, and 
marshal, are entirely unable to perform their respective duties 
in all parts of the Territory; and that the administration of 
justice, both civil and criminal, is seriously retarded, and, 
in many instances, rendered impracticable, from the causes 
above mentioned. The country is settled in detached portions, 
or squads, with large intervening tracts of uncultivated and 
unsettled lands; that, consequently, the means of communi- 
cation are not easy or frequent that many of the settlements 
are very far removed from the present seat of Government, 
and are entirely unable to hold frequent and direct communi- 
eation with that place, which, for the present, is fixed at Bur- 
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lington, on the Mississippi, but by law of last session, is to be 
removed to the vicinity of the Four Lakes, near the centre 
of eastern Wisconsin, as soon as the publie buildings, now in 
a course of erection at that place, are completed. And when 
that event does take place, your committee imagine that the 
necessity of a separate Territorial Government west of the 
river will be much increased, and that the just claims of the 
citizens of that region of country to the protection of the 
Government, the advantages of civil government, and the 
prompt administration of the laws, cannot be satisfied in any 
other way than by the creation of a separate Territorial Gov- 
ernment. Your committee have not, in the consideration of 
this subject, been unminhdful of the fact that, by the ordi- 
nance of July 13, 1787, so much of the present Territory of 
Wisconsin as lies east of the Mississippi river must necessarily 
form one State, whenever the population of that portion of it 
is sufficient to entitle the inhahitants thereof to a separate 
State Government, (which time they believe is not far dis- 
tant,) and that in adopting the Mississippi as a boundary 
between the two Territories they adopt not only a neutral 
boundary, but one which must necessarily exist by the ordi- 
nance aforesaid, between any future State to be formed out 
of said Territory and the remainder thereof. 

For these reasons, as well as others which might be given, 
your committee have come to the conclusion that it is expedi- 
ent to establish a separate Territorial Government over so 
much of the present Territory of Wisconsin as lies west of 
the Missisippi river, and for that purpose they beg leave to 
introduee a bill. 

Such friendly action by the Committee was indeed notable 
progress over the fate the resolution had met in the previous 
session. The problem was now to bring the measure to the 
floor of the House and to secure favorable action upon the 
bill itself. Prospects for this were at first encouraging. 

Then came the ugly incident of the 24th of February. 
Jonathan Cilley, a member of Congress from Maine, was 
killed in a duel with John Graves of Kentucky, also a member 
ot the House. In this affair George W. Jones had the mis- 
fortune to act as a second to Cilley. Although duels were not 
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uncommon, the official positions held by the two principles 
and the unusual circumstances surrounding this affair of 
honor shocked the nation. A violent storm of abuse was di- 
rected at the participants in this duel by the press and the 
citizens of the country, particularly of the North. The vol- 
ume of the petitions that shortly deluged Congress made 
those that had been presented on the slavery question and 
on the annexation of Texas seem scattered and few in com- 
parison; for their day, the number of the petitions compared 
with the avalanche of communications that buried Congress 
when the World Court proposal was being considered in 1935, 
or the reorganization measure of recent memory. In the Sen- 
ate a bill was introduced to make death the penalty for all 
those apprehended as engaging in a duel in the District of 
Columbia . .. another was more merciful and asked but a long 
jail sentence,” as the worried northern legislators tried to 
pacify the wrath of the indignant citizens, who, with some 
justice, considered Cilley’s death plainly murder when they 
learned that after the first fire had passed harmlessly, a see- 
ond had been exchanged with equally bloodless results, and 
that following this a third ball had been demanded, at which 
the member from Maine fell mortally wounded. 

This turn of events which brought a special investigation 
by the House, and a daily flood of hostile petitions upon both 
bodies, presented Jones with a dangerous threat to both his 
political ambitions and to his Iowa territorial bill. Although 
in an embarrassing position, and concerned over the effect of 
the duel upon his career, Jones did not despond, he had been 
in several duels before, and his natural bouyancy of nature 
did not permit him to brood for long. Moreover, the western 
districts tended to minimize his share in the duel and to 
fix their surprised attention upon the news of Bronson’s re- 
port. Jones hoped, therefore, to recoup whatever loss he may 
have sustained with his western constituents by securing the 
passage of the Towa territory bill, and perhaps becoming their 
first governor. The whole territory had immediately taken 
heart upon the news of the committee report on February 6; 


16Congressional Globe, VI, 292 ff.; Albany Jeffersonian, April 7, 1838. 
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an air of expectant optimism is noticable throughout all the 
press of that period, in so far as opinions were expressed. 

But it is a strange wind that blows no ill, the attendent 
publicity focused on Iowa and Wisconsin as a result of Bron- 
son’s report and the accounts of other travellers who had 
visited the western district did not meet with the full appro- 
val of certain other states in the west, who stood to lose by the 
westward movement of the emigrants which left them behind, 
thus lowering their land values among other things. As early 
as March, 1838, both the Jowa News and the Burlington Ga- 
zette comment upon the surly ill nature of the remarks re- 
flecting upon the Iowa District which had appeared in the 
presses on the eastern shores of the Mississippi, especially in 
Illinois. The Burlington Gazette on March 24, took notice 
of these comments when it wrote: 


Cry Down Wisconsin—vepresent it as a den of thieves and 
robbers, and then, it is probable that some credulous emigrant 
some ‘‘timid fawn’’ may take the alarm and settle himself in 
some one of the 1000 and 1 houseless cities upon, the opposite 
side of the river,—and this is the real and true cause of the 
hypocritical lamentations for our deplorable condition—our law- 
less condition—our savage condition. 


Apparently the barbs of the Illinois brethren of the quill hurt, 
for the Burlington Gazette in the same issue complained at 
greater length of this disparaging treatment of the Iowa 
District : 


In the attacks upon the character of Wisconsin, recently be- 
coming so very common, there is more meant than meets the 
eye. There is a spirit of jealousy and envy at the bottom of it 
—having its foundation in the superior advantages which the 
Territory holds out to the immigrant over that of some other 
sections of country not a 000 miles off; and its extraordinary 
advancement in all the elements of real greatness. This illiberal 
spirit and feeling is still partial, but there are efforts making 
by the speculating owners and proprietors of mushroom and 
paper cities and towns on both sides of the river, and especially 
on the sucker side, to make it general, and for that purpose the 
aid of the Press has been called in. If a rogue escapes from 
their own soils and pollutes ours with the commission of a 
crime, or if the most trifling fracas oecurs in our widely ex- 
tended territory, no matter how caused or provoked, or what 
the circumstance, the affair with all the deceitful trappings 
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of mock morality, and pretended regard for public order, law, 
morality, &c. is heralded forth in the most plaintive ‘< laments, ’’ 
for our sad condition. We are then represented, not, indeed, 
in words, but by ‘‘lamentable hints and abominable innuen- 
does’? as being without the pale of civilization—without any 
of the restraints of civil society. . . . Patriots and philanthro- 
pists, (for such ye doubtless are,) attend to your own business, 
and never mind ours. It will well become ye so to do. If ye 
have any tears to shed reserve them for home consumption. 
Talk not to us about mobs, and riots, and murders, until at 
least the groans of your victims have died upon your ears. 

Rev. Elijah Lovejoy was killed by an anti-abolitionist mob 
at Alton, Illinois, November 7, 1837. (See Jowa News for 
comment, November 15, 1837). 

In the meantime the cause of the territory of Iowa was be- 
ing advanced in Congress in the Senate. On March 14, Tho- 
mas Morris of Ohio, Chairman of the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, introduced ‘‘S. 269,’’ a bill to create a separate Ter- 
ritory of Iowa, identical to H. R. 527, which was referred to 
the judiciary committee (there was no Committee on Terri- 
tories in the Senate). Working at surprising speed, the com- 
mittee reported the bill back to the Senate on March 20 with 
but one amendment, which altered the length of tenure of the 
judges on the proposed territorial supreme court. This action 
in the Senate may have been but the natural result of an en- 
lightened appreciation of the need for a new territory beyond 
the Mississippi felt by Morris and his committee, but one sus- 
pects the presence of the fine hand of a skilled parliamentary 
strategist in the timing and the quick committee action. With 
the House bogged down in debates over John Quincy Adams’ 
dogged persistence in presenting anti-slavery petitions and 
with the threat of a highly controversial report from the 
duel committee hanging over the House, the initiative in the 
Towa bill appeared to be forced on the Senate—if the meas- 
ure was to be acted upon that session. A favorable action 
in the Senate would tend tc force a consideration of the bill 
in the House, which was all that was deemed necessary for 
its successful passage.” 

This senatorial action injected new optimism in the Iowa 
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District’s expectations of a new territory. A letter from 
Washington appeared in the Burlington Gazette on the 31st of 
March, stating that ‘‘there is a very good prospect of having 
Wisconsin divided. I have been talking to many of the mem- 
bers on the subject, and have not yet heard the first objection 
to it. The ‘‘Wisconsin Senator,’’ as he is here termed, Dr. 
Linn [Senator from Missouri], is using every exertion to have 
it carried through and thinks there is no doubt of its passage 

. so does our Delegate. ... °’? Another letter published in 
the Iowa Patriot, dated from Washington, March 29, 1838, 
stated that ‘‘the division of Wisconsin and the organization 
of the Territory of Iowa is now considered certain . .. Public 
attention begins to be drawn to your section of the country.”’ 

Despite the seemingly favorable signs seen by the Washing- 
ton observers, the Jowa Patriot on April 1, interposes an un- 
easy if when it notes that it had been taken in by the exag- 
gerated rumor, based on the report of the Senate committee, 
that the Iowa bill had become a law, and comments that ‘‘if 
.. . Congress has any regard to the public sentiment existing 
on both sides of the Mississippi in reference to this subject, 
we confidently anticipate that the division will take place 
during the present session.’’ 

The suggestion that personal ambitions and local pride and 
private profit secking had considerable to do with the agita- 
tion for a new territory of Iowa receives partial support in 
the cool editorial comment of the Towa News on April 14, 
1838, when it calmly writes: ‘‘ Although remaining a ecompon- 
ent part of Wisconsin Territory does not necessarily impose 
upon us any great evil, yet as the two districts must neces- 
sarily be divided, and our population is sufficiently strong 
to justify the division, the sooner it is made the better.’’ 
That in brief was the whole argument for a new Iowa Terri- 
tory in 1838. Although irritations and annovances may have 
been felt in the Iowa District from being yoked to Wisconsin 
Territory, there was no wide spread resentment among the 
residents on one side towards those on the other side of the 
river. Some papers tried to suggest the presence of a deep 
‘seated animosity, but this was largely the fiction of eastern 
papers, or of writers whe had a personal motive inspiring a 
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prejudiced pen. In fact, some of the articles appearing in 
the eastern papers, the Washington Globe,” for instance, if not 
a garbled misunderstanding of the bitter ill feelings created 
in the capitol fight in 1836, may have been ‘‘inspired’’ to 
stimulate attention to the pressing need of a new territory 
west of the Mississippi and to the bill pending in Congress. 
While it is true that Dubuque did not soon forget the lack of 
support rendered her by the southern delegation in the first 
Wisconsin legislature, the Jowa News and the other territorial 
papers were free from attacks upon the eastern portion of 
the territory, except where the personal feuds of the editors 
found room for personalities in attacks upon their fellow 
craftsmen. 

With the Iowa measure marking time in Congress following 
the Senate report on March 20, the certainty of a division of 
the immense Territory of Wisconsin continued to grow in the 
Iowa District. This optimism is reflected in the increased 
political activity that developed. A _ resolution endorsing 
George W. Jones as governor of the new Iowa Territory was 
signed by 59 residents of Davenport in March, 1838. On 
April 20, a mass meeting at Dubuque nominated Jones to the 
same position and likewise forwarded their memorial to Presi- 
dent Van Buren. The line of political advantage and the 
technique of gaining favorable publicity to such candidacies 
is revealed in the letter John Plumbe Jr., secretary of the 
Dubuque meeting, wrote to Jones, counselling that the me- 
morial be inserted in the Washington Globe and in other 
papers in the national capitol. Prospects of a division of 
the territory appeared so favorable that on May 9, the Iowa 
Patriot, edited by the redoubtable James G. Edwards, urged 
the immediate likelihood of an Iowa Territory as one of the 
reasons why the sheriffs should speed their census count in 
the Iowa District in preparation for the special reapportion- 
ment session of the territorial legislature which was to meet 
in June. The arguments for a new territory could well be 
buttressed by the latest count of the population, which was 
confidently expected to be large.” 

18Jowa News, June 15, 1838. 


19Jones Correspondence; Iowa News, April 21, 1838. 
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That the opinion of the House was favorable to the bill is 
indicated in the debate of that body over the granting of a 
second $20,000 to complete the public buildings of Wisconsin 
Territory begun at Madison. A. W. Snyder of Illinois ob- 
jected to the second grant on the grounds that the expense 
was unealled for in view of the expected division of the ter- 
ritory, which would mean a relocation of the capitol. Isaac 
Bronson replied to Snyder’s satisfaction that the site at Madi- 
son had been selected with the future division of the territory 
in mind, hence no removal would be necessary in event of a 
division.” 

But the marking time progress, or lack of progress, of the 
bill in Washington was not encouraging to the friends of the 
measure. Under the shadow of those parliamentary giants, 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun, the Senate was still engaged in 
debates on financial polity and the administration and dis- 
posal of the public lands. The blighting shadow of the de- 
pression of 1837 had struck the federal government as well 
as all the country at large, and added further fuel to the po- 
litical flames of the United States Bank controversy. In the 
House the obstinate John Q. Adams maintained the floor with 
his anti-slavery petitions, and from the special committee to 
investigate the Cilley duel, which was holding almost daily 
sessions, .a highly controversial report was expected soon. In 
a letter from Washington appearing in the Burlington Gazette 
of April 25, thus written some time before the middle of the 
month, the writer states that the Iowa bill has a fair chance 
of passage, a moderate statement compared to the confident 
optimism of a month earlier. This report may have reflected 
the anticipation of the bitter debate over the dueling commit- 
tee’s report which was finally presented to the House on April 
Dab 

The Senate had previously disposed of the duel in six days 
of debate over measures designed to restrict the practice, con- 
cluding their debate on April 9 with the passage of a bill im- 
posing a; jail sentence upon all parties to such affairs. The 
real debate naturally took place in the House. The House 
began to wrangle the very day the committee submitted its 
~~ 20Congressional Globe, VI, 236. 
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majority report, and from the 23rd of April until May 10, 
a daily argument raged over the question whether or not the 
committee report should be accepted. All other matters were 
side-tracked for almost three weeks while the House debated 
nothing but one or two simple parliamentary motions. Final- 
ly the sparring and face saving and political maneuvering 
was concluded on May 10 by an action which tabled the whole 
subject, together with the majority report of the committee 
and its two minority reports, but provided for the printing 
of the reports submitted by the committees and the journal 
of the investigating committee as well.” 

The duel was important in the life history of the Iowa Ter- 
ritorial bill for several reasons, not the least of which was that 
the fate of the Iowa bill depended much upon the good will 
of the members of both houses towards Jones and the pro- 
ponents of the measure. One may well imagine the uncom- 
fortable position in which he found himself following that 
disastrous February afternoon when his acts were subjected 
to congressional inquiry and to public debate. For another 
reason the duel affected the course of the Iowa measure. The 
prolonged debate over whether or not the participants should 
be expelled from the House or merely censured, had created 
a serious jam of important legislation awaiting the attention 
of the House, time, therefore, became a much prized article, 
and the chances of the territorial bill gaining the floor of the 
House in the closing months of the session were distinctly 
unfavorable. In still a third measure did this tragic event 
affect the course of Iowa’s history. It may be safely assumed 
that the censure voted upon Jones by the special investigating 
committee and the wrathy temper directed against all who 
had had a part in the duel by the northern states, citizens 
and press, cost George Wallace Jones the appointment as the 
first Governor of the Territory of Iowa. At least he himself 
thought so at the time, and a study of his efforts to obtain 
the appointment indicates that it might well have been true.” 

Yet Jones was still personally popular with members of 
both houses of Congress, and both houses of Congress were 


217 bid., pp. 320-359, reports of the House of Representatives. 
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favorably disposed towards the establishment of an Iowa Ter- 
ritory. Suecess depended, therefore, upon gaining the time 
of Congress for a consideration of the measure. On May 11, 
1838, Isaac Bronson moved that the 22nd and the 23rd days 
of May be set aside for a consideration of bills relating to ter- 
ritories. Cambreleng, Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
expressed reluctance to have the calendar of the House tied 
up in advance when it was uncertain how much time the 
pressing public measures would require in debate. Bronson 
quickly accepted, a proposal that the dates be shifted to the 
following week, the 29th and 30th of May, but the motion, sig- 
nificantly enough, was defeated even as amended. <A week 
later, on May 17, even though the Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories had failed, George W. Jones attempted to force 
the House to set aside time for territorial bills by his own 
strength. His motion that the 5th and 6th of June be set aside 
was accepted by the House without a murmur. But this 
favor, one may be sure, would be quickly sacrificed if the 
pressure of business became too great. The best strategy 
again seemed to be to force the House to keep its word. Thus 
with Cambreleng impatient to begin the discussion of the - 
public finance bills, good strategy dictated that the Senate 
take the first action if possible, this would be easier for that 
body to do, since it had not been so long delayed by side-issue 
debates as had the House, consequently it would be easier to 
find time on the calendar.” 

On. the first of June the Iowa bill was called up for con- 
sideration in the Senate. The debate was comparatively brief, 
the main arguments advanced for a creation of a new territory 
were those of the unwieldly administrative size of Wisconsin 
Territory and the increasing population of the western dis- 
trict. The only real debate centered around the committee 
amendment proposing to make the term of the judges four 
years instead of for life or good behavior. Webster, Grundy, 
Morris, and Sevier successfully supported the restriction on 
the grounds that the constitutional provision for life or good 
behavior in the appointment of federal judges applied only 
to the states, in a political and a geographical sense. Critten- 
~ 28Congressional Globe, VI, 362, 380. 
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don of Tennessee succeeded in having the terms of the legisla- 
tors reduced in the Council (upper body of the legislature) 
from four to two years, and in the House from two to one. 
Neither of these amendments could have been objected to by 
residents of Wisconsin or of Iowa. This restriction of the 
judicial tenure may even have been at the suggestion of lead- 
ers on both sides of the Mississippi. They had before them 
the example of Judge Frazier of the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court, who with his other two colleagues held his position dur- 
ing *‘good behavior.’’ Frazier was not only frequently drunk, 
but was bitterly disliked by the leading lawyers who prac- 
ticed in the courts over which he presided, moreover, he was 
generally unpopular for his habit of seuttling off to his home 
in Pennsylvania as soon as his court sessions were over. On 
the second point, ambitious young attorneys welcomed the 
short term in the legislature because it gave more of them a 
better opportunity of making a start in their political careers. 
All told there was little opposition to ‘‘Senate 269,’’ it went 
to its third reading without a struggle, and on the final pas- 
sage of the bill, on the motion ‘‘Resolved. That the said bills 
pass, and that their respective titles be as aforesaid,’’ no roll 
call vote was ordered, and the bill went to the House for the 
latter’s concurrence therein.” 

The bill encountered stiffer opposition in the House.” Sen- 
ate 269 was reported back to the House without amendment 
by the Committee on Territories, to which it was referred, on 
June 5. Since this was the date set aside for the considera- 
tion of territorial matters, Bronson moved that the House 
go into a Committee of the Whole for a consideration of the 
orders of the day, John Sergeant of Pennsylvania was in the 
Chair. (A committee of the whole is actually the whole mem- 
bership of the legislative house sitting unofficially, whatever 
action it takes is as a committee and not as the official action 
of that particular body of the legislature. The ‘‘committee’’ 
later ‘‘rises’’ and sits in its official capacity, when it must 
then accept or reject the action it took as a committee. This 
is a useful method of proceeding with controversial matters 

24] bid., VI, — Niles National Resstess June 9, 1838, Vol. 54; Journal of the 
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or with long detailed bills, like appropriation bills, for in- 
stance.) Of the nine bills to be taken up in the Committee of 
the Whole, the Iowa bill was numbered six. A frontal at- 
tack was immediately begun by Mason of Ohio, who, skeptical 
of establishing a government of law for a people who had 
‘‘squatted’’ on public lands contrary to the law, moved to 
strike from the bill all after the ‘‘Be it enacted’’ clause. 
This amendment if accepted would, of course, have killed the 
bill. Though not as serious a one, another unfriendly gesture 
was made at this time, when a motion was offered to lay the 
whole bill over: since it was going to provoke long debate it 
would delay a consideration of the other territorial measures. 
If laid over the bill could be called up for consideration again 
at a later time, but it would lose its priority of position on the 
docket of the House. ‘This motion was defeated. With Ma- 
son’s motion still pending the real opposition to the measure 
was frankly unmasked by Waddy Thompson Jr. of South 
Carolina. He asserted that he would ‘‘never consent to the 
coming in of these Territories or States into the Union, when 
the fanatical spirit of the North, was pouring into the House 
memorials against the annexation of Texas, simply because 
it was cursed with the peculiar institution of the South.’’ It 
was immediately pointed out to the representative from John 
Calhoun’s state that the Northwest Ordinance imposed an 
obligation upon the federal government to create territories 
and, later, states when certain conditions had been fulfilled, 
and further, it was made clear that the proposed territory was 
now a part of the United States, whereas Texas definitely was 
not. Thompson clarified his opposition by saying that he 
wished to settle the admission of new states into the Union 
now, rather than waiting until 100,000 people in the territories 
knocked at the door of Congress for admission; the balance 
of power, he maintained, must be preserved between the North 
and the South. Such remarks, though out of order, were re- 
vealing. Mason’s motion was then defeated without a divi- 
sion vote. The committee did accept, however, an amend- 
ment cutting the salary of the Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs (who was also the governor) from $1500 to $1000. 

When the Committee of the Whole arose and the House sat 
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again in its official capacity with the Speaker in the Chair, 
the report of the committee was accepted unanimously by the 
House on all bills considered by it in committee with the ex- 
ception of ‘‘No. 6’’—the Iowa bill. The committee amend- 
ment as reported was adopted, however, on a separate vote. 
The bill nevertheless, had not yet escaped the threat of a still- 
born. death, for the persistent and honest Waddy Thompson 
moved to lay the committee’s report on the table, thus killing 
the bill, since a two thirds vote would be required to take it off 
the table. On the yeas and nays being taken this attack was 
beaten off and the House adjourned to resume consideration 
of territorial measures the following day, June 6. 


Echoing the distressed condition of the federal treasury and 
the country as a whole, the debate commenced on the sixth 
with a clash over the governor’s salary (his salary as Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs had been cut $500 the day before). 
Among others who deplored this parsimonious economy in 
paring the remuneration of a man who would govern a ter- 
ritory larger than the combined area of many of the states in 
the older east was John Q. Adams. But William Bond of 
Ohio, Mercer of Virginia, and Harlan of Kentucky found 
support among friends of the bill; in order to hasten the final 
consideration of the bill George W. Jones agreed to the amend- 
ment, and Isaac Bronson likewise acceded to the reduction of 
$500. This amendment quickly adopted, the House immedi- 
ately proceeded to reduce the salaries of the judges of the 
federal territorial courts by three hundred dollars, from $1800 
to $1500. An interesting side light on the drafting of the 
Towa bill is seen in Bronson’s statement in accepting the salary 
slash, when he said that the Committee on Territories ‘‘in 
drafting this bill, had been led into an error, by taking the 
House bill for Wisconsin as the model for this, forgetting that 
the salaries had afterwards been reduced in the Senate.’’ 

A fair test of strength on the bill was made when the in- 
defatigable Thompson offered a motion to lay the whole bill on 
the table. The motion was lost, 42 to 134. A’ last effort to 
postpone the establishment of Iowa Territory was Mercer’s 


26Tipton of Indiana maintained that a $1500 salary was the average for most 
judges in the state courts. 
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motion to amend by providing that the bill should become 
operative only when Wisconsin became a state. This too was 
beaten. The bill finally passed by a vote of 118 to 51 and was 
sent to the Senate for concurrence in the House amendments. 

The arguments for the creation of Iowa Territory in the 
House followed the stereotyped ones of size, growth of popu- 
lation, and the comparative number of settlers in other dis- 
tricts at the time territorial status was conferred on them. 
One of the most interesting speeches made in the House de- 
bate, however, was that of Charles Shepard of North Carolina, 
speaking in opposition to the bill.” Not mentioning slavery, 
he yet introduced other interesting differences between the 
North and the South. First complaining that it was not fair 
or honest to the rest of the nation to permit settlers on the 
national domain to select the choicest of lots for their own 
personal use by ‘‘squatters’ rights’’ when the land was a form 
of national wealth belonging to all the citizens of the coun- 
try, Sheppard prophesized that once a government for the 
whites was carried across the Mississippi River it would soon 
extend to the Rockies and the Oregon. This combination of a 
liberal land policy backed by governmental organization work- 
ed inealeulable harm upon the nation, he maintained, for by 
providing an easy outlet to the west it removed a restraint 
upon the morals of society, it denied the country the benefits 
of competition a compact and densely settled area produced, 
stimulating inventions and industry. Significantly Shepard 
decried the fact that this liberal land policy worked to the dis- 
advantage of the South in still another way, for by releasing 
the energy of the North to the west, the ‘‘surplus of Northern 
enterprise and energy which would have flowed to the South”’ 
was lost to that section. It was an interesting speech and far 
from a weak one, but Shepard was opposing ‘‘Manifest Des- 
tiny’? and had to yield to the restless pressure of frontier 
democracy. 


When the bill was reported back to the Senate on the same 
day the House took its final action, June 6, Preston of South 
Carolina made the last attempt to kill the measure by moving 


27Congressional Globe, VI, Appendix, pp. 511-12. 
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to lay the whole bill on the table. When a roll eall vote showed 
but five other Senators voting with Preston in favor of the 
motion, the opposition collapsed, and the Senate quickly con- 
curred in the House amendments and the bill was sent to the 
President for his signature.” 


In closing this brief chart of the course of the Iowa bill 
from an Idea to a Reality, it may be well to note that it was 
aided by other factors not already mentioned, which perhaps 
insignificant in themselves, in their collective weight were of 
no slight assistance. Since Wisconsin, by provision of the 
Northwest Ordinance, was sooner or later to be separated from 
the district west of the Mississippi, the technique of Jones, 
Linn, and others appears to have been to forward the Iowa 
bill by initiating those steps which would lead Wisconsin 
towards statehood, even though her population was far below 
the statutory requirement of 60,000, and though her territory 
was not yet clear of Indian title. By this means they may 
have hoped the inevitability of a separation of the two dis- 
tricts would be subtly impressed on Congress. Thus, on March 
5, the House accepted a motion offered by Jones asking that 
the Committee on Territories be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of taking a census in Wisconsin and authorizing 
the drafting of a constitution as preliminaries to Wisconsin 
being admitted into the Union. The diligent and obliging 
Committee on Territories reported out a bill on May 11, au: 
thorizing the preliminary steps for the establishment of a state 
of Wisconsin. <A petition from residents of Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory east of the Mississippi urging statehood for that area 
was received in Congress on the 21st of May. Though much 
talk had taken place in the territory upon the desirability of 
early becoming a state, this was the first petition received by 
the 25th Congress, and the last that session. It may have been 
only a coincidence that on the 17th of May George W. Jones 

28] bid., VI, 435. According to the popularly received story told by George 
Wallace Jones in his reminiscences of later years, the Iowa bill was passed in the 
Senate due to his cleverness in getting Calhoun out of the Senate chamber when 
that measure was considered. This, if it had any actual basis, probably referred 
to the Senate session of June 6, when Preston made the last effort to kill the bill. 
The records of both that day and of June Ist do not show Calhoun voting in any of 
the roll calls. Even if the absence of Calhoun from the Senate when the lowa 


bill was being finally debated may be credited to Jones, the vote on Preston’s 
motion indicates that Jones’ claims were exaggerated as to the importance of his 
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gained the consent of the House to set aside the 5th and 6th 
of June for a consideration of territorial matters.” 

Likewise the need for military protection to the settlers in 
the west, and in the Black Hawk Purchase as well, was called 
to the attention of members of Congress by a resolution offer- 
ed by Cushing of Massachusetts which asked the President of 
the United States for a report, ‘‘if in his judgment not in- 
compatible with the public interest, of any intermeddling of 
any foreign government or subjects or officers thereof, with 
the Indian tribes in Michigan, Wisconsin, the Territory be- 
yond the Rocky Mountains, or elsewhere,’’ with the implica- 
tion that military arms were being supplied to these tribes. 
Then too, there was the novel proposal of Crittendon of Ten- 
nessee to establish an ‘‘Indian Territory’’ called ‘‘Neosho,’’ 
west of the states of Missouri and Arkansas and embracing all 
lands in which Indians still held title, giving to these red men 
a territorial government and a delegate in Congress. Though 
this measure may have been prompted by the severe twinges 
of conscience produced by the conduct of the United States 
towards the Seminoles and Creeks of Florida and Georgia, it 
was debated at some length in the Senate and was warmly 
favored by Benton and Linn of Missouri. Whether this was 
a serious gesture need not be debated here, that it did serve 
a purpose in directing the attention of eastern Congressmen 
towards the unsettled state of the west and the need for new 
military posts, perhaps arsenals, or hospitals on the western 
waters, is plain, equally plain is it that the Iowa bill benefited 
as much from this attention to the west as did these other in- 
terests. The Iowa News, however, did not share in this solicit- 
ous concern for the red man, and editorialized that the whites 
should be given first consideration, and granted a territorial 
government before any Indian. The importance attached to 
the presence of Indians on the frontier was not fictitious; one 
has only to refer to the fact that the governorship of the Ter- 
ritory of Iowa was first offered to two men, Brigadier General 
Thomas S. Jesup and Brigadier General Henry Atkinson, both 
army men and both experienced in Indian warfare, that the 
man who finally accepted the appointment likewise had be- 
~~ 29Congressional Globe, VI, 208, 363, 394. 
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hind him an impressive military record, and that even such a 
good friend of George Jones as was Senator Benton would in- 
dorse the former as the governor of the new territory only if 
it were not considered a military post.” 

On Tuesday, June 12, President Martin Van Buren signed 
his name to the engrossed Iowa bill, making it a law. On the 
following Fourth of July Iowa Territory was to begin its first 
year of official existence . . . the hundredth of which we are 
celebrating this year. 

Despite Amos Kendall’s (Postmaster General) ‘‘ Express 
Mails,’’ news a hundred years ago travelled but slowly, and 
authentic news even more so. With the information that de- 
cisive action upon the Iowa bill was to be taken on the 5th and 
6th of June, the Iowa District awaited anxiously the results of 
those two days of deliberation. Easily puffed rumors based 
upon a part of the congressional action in one or the other 
house made it difficult to distinguish fact from fiction, con- 
sequently for two or three weeks in June the Iowa press ear- 
ried a vacilating story of hope, fear, and fact. One of the first 
to hear the actual news was Peter Hill Engle, who read the 
news in the Missouri Republican of June 20; he wasted no time 
and wrote to Jones that same day recommending a candidate 
to an appointive office. The Burlington Gazette on the 23rd 
of June was confidently hopeful when it wrote ‘‘This is a 
ereat event, and great will be the consequence. In the 
twinkling of a bedpost as Lord Duberly says, we shall have 
the population for a state—and a state of such a character 
for real growing greatness.’’ One reminiscent pioneer later 
recollected that the authenticated news of the signing of the 
Towa bill reached Burlington on the 25th of June, and that the 
Wisconsin legislators departed on an upstream steamer the 
same day. On the 27th of June the Jowa Patriot based its con- 
viction that the longed for event had actually taken place 
upon the fact that at Burlington no great opposition had been 
made to the erating-up of the Wisconsin territorial library 
and its shipment to Madison, nor had any delay been inter- 
posed to the auctioning of the legislative furniture. Finally 

304lbany Jeffersonian, March 31, 1838; Congressional Globe, VI, 388 f.: Jones 
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in the issue of June 30, the Burlington Gazette was able to 
print the entire organic law of the Territory of Iowa. 

With confident faith in the future of the young territory, 
the settlers prepared for its first jubilee on the Fourth of 
July. With pride in the record of that past, Iowa looks for- 
ward with equal confidence and faith to the next hundred 
years that lie ahead. 


TERRITORIAL NOTES 


Tuer Mississrppr River.—A report from the U. 8. engineer- 
ing department, states that the number of snags taken out of 
the mouths of this river during the year 1837, amounted to 
about 1894. The engineer deems the expense of closing all 
the mouths but one, or making a ship canal, too expensive. 
Every snag pulled up by the steamer employed costs now 
$13, the price advancing as the snags diminish. The peculiar 
obstructions could be avoided, if the caving banks were cleared 
of all timber, of which there have been felled this year 18,141 
trees. The wash of the serpentine current causes the caving 
of the banks.—The New Yorker, New York, N. Y., April 21, 
1838. 

Fast TRAVELLING.—A gentleman of this place arrived yes- 
terday morning on the Rolla having come up from New Or- 
leans in ten days, less seven hours, including 27 hours spent 
in St. Louis. This is the quickest trip ever made on the Mis- 
sissippi. He came on board the steamer St. Louis as far as 


St. Louis—The Iowa News, Dubuque, Wisconsin Territory, 
June 9, 1838. 


Notice 
Owing to the scarcity of cash, the subscriber will receive 
the following articles, viz: Corn, Oats, White Beans, Wood, 
Flour, Butter, Eggs, and Lard, at cash prices in payment of 
fee for recording. Fees in all cases to be paid in advance. 
Jno. D. Evans. 
Recorder’s Office, Feb. 21, 1842 2w 


An advertisement appearing in the Dubuque Iowa News, February 28, 
1842. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


GEoRGE A. HurrMAN, Commissioner of the State Commerce Commis- 
sion, died in Des Moines, June 15, 1938, fromi injuries suffered in an 
automobile accident. Born at Medina, Ohio, he was educated in the 
schools of Ithaca, Michigan, and was graduated from the University of 
Michigan. For many years a newspaper reporter in Port Arthur, Canada, 
he first located in Iowa when he applied for a printer’s job at Grand 
Junction, Iowa, while changing trains, and got it. Later he removed to 
Des Moines. For many years he was in the publishing business in Des 
Moines, he was also active in insurance and real estate. In 1897 he was 
chairman of the Democratic State Central Committee. From 1915-24 he 
was Postmaster of the Des Moines post-office. He was elected to the 
state Commerce Commission in 1934 for his first term as a Democrat. 


CHARLES FRANKLIN LYTLE, contractor, investment broker, and business 
man, died of heart failure while driving an automobile near Council 
Bluffs, May 9, 1938. He was born on a farm) near Solon, Iowa, Sep- 
tember 11, 1869, the son of Robert B. and Sarah E. Kemp Lytle. Mov- 
ing to Buena Vista County at the age of seven, he obtained a grade 
school education and later that of a business college. He came to Sioux 
City in 1898, which since remained his home. Of wide business inter- 
ests, Mr. Lytle first engaged in banking business in Nebraska, and also 
the grain business, before beginning the highly successful contracting 
company which bears his name. In addition he was head of an invest- 
ment company, the Iowa Joint Stock Land Bank of Sioux City, and was 
vitally interested in the oil business, having several holdings in Texas. 
Elected to the Senate of the Iowa General Assembly as a Republican in 
1916, he resigned before the end of his two year term. In 1932, as a 
Democrat, he was unsuccessful in his candidacy to secure the nomination 
as United States Senator. 


Oury NELSON, Iowa pioneer and Civil War veteran, died at his home 
in Slater, Iowa, April 15, 1938. He was born August 10, 1844, in Rock 
County, Wisconsin. Although at the outbreak of the Civil War he or- 
ganized a company of Wisconsin men to fight in that struggle, in his 
several enlistments he was mustered in the forces of three states, Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Iowa. In 1867, on a trip through Iowa, he was so 
impressed with Iowa prairie land that he moved with his mother to 
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Sheldhal, where he operated a grocery. In 1887 when the Northwestern 
Railroad was built he left Sheldhal and helped to establish the town of 
Slater, where he helped organize the first bank, and continued to live the 
balance of his life, holding prominent positions of public trust in the 
affairs of the town. Elected to the 21st and the 22nd General As- 
semblies of the state, he had a shaping hand in the establishment of the 
Old Soldier’s Home in Marshalltown. Since 1923 he has served the 
House of Representatives: continuously as doorkeeper. In 1927 he was 
elected State Commander of the Iowa Department of the G. A. R., and 
in 1936, was elected National Grand Commander. A member of the 
Lutheran Church, he was one of twelve men who, in 1890 at St. Paul, or- 
ganized the United Norwegian Lutheran Church. 


JOUN PARKER RISLEY, State Commander of the Iowa Depart- 
ment of the G.A.R., died March 27, 1938 in Des Moines, Iowa. He was 
born in Cincinnati, Ohio, August 30, 1846, and was brought to Iowa by 
his parents in 1856 when they settled in Clinton County. He first en- 
listed in the Civil War by running away to join the 75th Illinois Infantry, 
but was discovered by his parents and returned home. A few days later 
he sueceeded in joining the 20th Towa Infantry, in which, together with 
the 29th Iowa, he served throughout the remaining two years of the 
war. Following the war he engaged in farming and the grocery busi- 
ness until 1915, when he was appointed chief oil inspector for the state. 
In 1922 he was appointed adjutant general of the Iowa G.A.R., also 
assistant adjutant general of the national G.A.R., in charge of the 
records of the Towa G.A.R. veterans. In this office he continued for 
fifteen years, until June, 1937, when he was elected state commander of 
the Iowa G.A.R. 


W. F. SEVERA, business man and philanthropist, died in Cedar Rapids 
March 29, 1938. Born on September 3, 1853, in Chrudim, then in 
Austria, now Czechoslovakia, he came to the United States at the age of 
fifteen in 1868. Locating first at Cedar Rapids, then at Belle Plaine, he 
returned to the former city in 1880 to establish a successful pharmaceut- 
ical business. In 1903 he founded a wholesale drug company bearing 
his name that has been eminently successful. In addition to his drug 
interests he dealt in real estate, founded the Bohemian American Savings 
Bank, which later became the American Trust and Savings Bank, and 
was also one of the founders of the Iowa Electric Power and Light Com- 
pany. As notable as his business enterprise was, his interest in the 
welfare of those of his native country and! the aid he offered them is 


equally noteworthy. He established the Council of Higher Education of 


American Students of Czech Extraction which had its first headquarters 
in Cedar Rapids. On the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
this council he was presented with the Order of the White Lion to 
America by Thomas G. Masaryk, President of the Czechoslavak Republic. 
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After the World War Mr. Severa became interested in the welfare and 
education of children in the war stricken areas of his native land, and 
in 1925 established at Brn the American Home School. For many years 
he was a loyal supporter of the Damista Matice Skolska in Cedar Rapids 
which sought to aid the Czech youth of that city to better know their 
mother tongue. 


Cassius CLEM STILEs, former Superintendent of the Public Archives 
Division of the Historical, Memorial and Art Department of Iowa, died 
in Des Moines May 8, 1938. He was born in Madison County, Iowa, 
October 17, 1860, the son of Thomas W. and Mary Ann (Stockdale) 
Stiles. After attending Simpson College, 1880-81, he taught school 
until 1892. In the following year he removed from Patterson, Iowa, to 
Winterset, becoming in the same year deputy auditor of Madison Coun- 
ty, serving as deputy until 1897, when he became auditor, which position 
he held until 1901. In January, 1902, he came to Des Moines as a deputy 
in the office of the Secretary of State, remaining there until 1907, when 
the Public Archives Division was established in the Historical, Memorial 
and Art Department. As the first superintendent of that division, Mr. 
Stiles wrote a manual of classification and filimg of archival material 
widely used in other states. He was also a frequent contributor to the 
Annals of Iowa. In varying position, he had been in public service 
fifty-eight years. He was a Methodist in religion, and a Republican in 
polities. 


FrANcIS R. Korns, lawyer, died as the result of an accident in his 
home in Des Moines, Iowa, June 29, 1938. He was born January 1, 
1873, in Dixon, Illinois, the son of Joseph and Martha (Moore) Korns, 
After graduating from the public schools of Dixon, Illinois, Mr. Korns 
took a commercial course at Steinman University, later he took the 
scientific course at the Northern Illinois Normal, from which he was 
graduated in 1894. A short time later he came to Des Moines, where 
he entered Drake University, graduating from the law department in 
1899. His home since has been Des Moines. He was chairman of the 
committee which successfully sponsored the Des Moines plan of gov- 
ernment in 1908, was president of the camp community service at Camp 
Dodge from 1917-19. He was also a member of the Board of Trustees of 
Drake University from 1909 until the time of his death. 


Dwicut N. Lewis, Mayor of Des Moines and prominent worker among 
boys, died at his home in Des Moines May 1, 1938. He was born of 
Quaker parents in Oskaloosa, Iowa, May 26, 1869. He received his edu- 
cation at the East Des Moines High School and at Drake University, he 
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was graduated from the law department of the latter in 1893. After 
acting as secretary to the Iowa Railroad Commissioners for about 12 
years, he resigned in 1911 to accept the post of assistant Commerce Coun- 
sel. In 1917 he was appointed one of the Railroad Commissioners, to 
which post he was re-elected until 1927, when he resigned to accept the 
post of State Commerce Counsel, which post he resigned in 1928 to ac- 
cept the position as vice president of the United Public Service Company, 
of Chicago. He returned to Des Moines following the dissolution of that 
company in 1929. In 1932 he was elected to his first term as Mayor of 
Des Moines, to which he was re-elected in 1934. Unsuccessful in his 
candidacy for Congress in 1936, Mr. Lewis was elected to the office of 
Mayor of Des Moines for the third time in March, 1938. For many 
years state chairman of the Y. M. C. A., he for long has been known for 
his interest in boys work. For about forty years he had taught a class 
of boys at the Central Christian Church which was pre-eminently success- 
ful. His quiet unostentatious charities, his largeness of heart, and his 
sincerity won for him a firm place in the esteem of the boys he knew and 
the state-community which knew him. 


JAMES CAMERON, SrR., contractor and business man, died in his home 
in Keokuk, July 13, 1938. The son of James and Mary Feney Cameron, 
he was born April 21, 1881, in Keokuk, where he always made his home. 
Trained by his father in the contracting and fuel supply business, he 
continued the same enterprises after the death of his father in 1912, 
extending his interests into several states. He was the treasurer and a 
director of Cameron, Joyce & Company, which was an outgrowth of one 
of his father’s enterprises, president of James Cameron’s Sons, a direc- 
tor of the Keokuk Trust Company and of the State Central Savings 
Bank, treasurer and director of the Illinois Valley Construction Com- 
pany, and secretary of the Hannibal Construction Company of Hannibal, 
Missouri. Successful in business, Mr. Cameron’s advice and council was 
frequently sought in the civie affairs of Keokuk to which he gave freely 
of his time and energies. In addition he carried on a considerable bit of 
private philanthropy. He was a member of the Roman Catholie Church 
and a member of numerous social and fraternal lodges. 


oe 


